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BACK COVER PICTURE 


For a brief interval in the lunch hour at 
Lake Success, members of the Secretariat 
enjoy the spacious lawns around the In- 
terim Headquarters. Our cover page picture 
this week shows, in the background, a cor- 
ner of the main building and, in front of 
it, the circle of the flags of Member states. 
The flags are hoisted on days when one 
or more of the principal organs are meet- 


ing in the building. 
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THIS WEEK 





D: BATE on the Australian proposals for new rules 

concerning admission of Members continued at 

joint meetings, on June 4 and g, of the GENERAL 

AsSEMBLY’S COMMITTEE ON PROCEDURE CONCERNING 

RULES ON THE ADMISSION OF NEW Members and of 

the Security CouNciL’s COMMITTEE OF EXPERTS. 
A 

The SpeciAL COMMITTEE FOR PALESTINE met at 
Lake Success on June 6 and resolved not to hear 
any organizations while still meeting in New York. 
It heard a statement by the Principal Secretary on 
communications received. A letter from the repre- 
sentative of the United Kingdom to the Secretary- 
General asking that Member states do all in their 
power to discourage illegal immigration into Pales- 
tine while the issue remained sub judice was circu- 
lated to Member states. 

On June 10 the first group of the Special Com- 
mittee for Palestine left New York for Jerusalem 
(see page 660) . 

A 

The Security CounciL, at its 138th, 139th, and 
igoth meetings, held on June 4, 6, and 10 respec- 
tively, continued consideration of the Report of the 
Military Staff Committee (see page 638). 

A 

The Sussipiary Group of the Security Council’s 
COMMISSION OF INQUIRY IN THE BALKANS has in- 
formed both the Commission and the Council that 
Bulgarian guards refused members of the Group 
entry into Bulgarian territory while investigating 
the alleged Angestron-Lipa incidents on the Greek- 
Bulgarian frontier. On June 7 the Group completed 
its hearing of the main testimony of the witnesses 
presented by the Greek liaison representative, on the 
Angistron-Lipa incidents (see page 658) . 

A 

Discussion was continued on the U.S.S.R. amend- 
ment to the First Report of the Atomic ENERGY 
CoMMISSION at meetings on June 5 and 10 of the 
WorkinG ComMITTEE of the Commission. 

On June 4, COMMITTEE 2 (CONTROLS) of the 
Atomic Energy Commission began consideration of 
four working papers submitted by its working 
groups. The papers relate to: (a) functions of the 
international agency in relation to research and de- 
velopment activities; (b) functions of the interna- 
tional agency in relation to location and mining 
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ores; (c) functions of the international agency in 
relation to processing and purification of source 
material; (d) functions of the international agency 
in relation to stockpiling. 
A 
SuB-COMMITTEE 2 of the COMMISSION ON CONVEN- 
TIONAL ARMAMENTS decided, on June 6, to refer to 
the full Commission the draft plans of work for the 
Commission submitted by the United States and 
the U.S.S.R., as it had been unable to arrive at an 
agreed text. 
A 
The EcoNoMic AND EMPLOYMENT COMMISSION 
met on June 4, 5, 6, g and 10, and elected the mem- 
bers to serve on its Sub-Commissions on Employ- 
ment and Economic Stability and on Economic De- 
velopment. It held a general debate on the better 
utilization of world resources of manpower, mate- 
rials, labor, and capital. In addition to the Mem- 
bers who spoke, statements were made by the 
representatives of the WFTU, the International 
Monetary Fund, and the Food and Agriculture 
Organization. It set up a sub-committee to draft 
recommendations to the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil for immediate action on short-term obstacles to 
world economic stability. 
A 
The DRAFTING COMMITTEE ON THE INTERNATIONAL 
BILL oF Ricuts convened at Lake Success on June g. 
It elected Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt (U.S.A.) as 
Chairman, Dr. P. C. Chang (China) as Vice-Chair- 
man and Dr. Charles Malik (Lebanon) as Rap- 
porteur. It also adopted its provisional agenda, 
rules of procedure, and terms of reference (see page 
639) - 
A 
The Sus-COMMISSION ON FREEDOM OF INFORMA- 
TION AND OF THE Press concluded its first session on 
June 4 after adopting its report to the Economic 
and Social Council and to the Commission on 
Human Rights. It also adopted a resolution recom- 
mending urgently that the Economic and Social 
Council study the situation created by the 
shortage of newsprint and consider measures to 
alleviate it (see page 644). 
A 


THE COMMITTEE ON THE PROGRESSIVE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF INTERNATIONAL LAW AND ITS CODIFICATION 
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met on June 4, 5, 6, g and 10. It adopted a proposal 
that there should be a special reference in the re- 
port to the importance and necessity of consulta- 
tion between the International Law Commission 
and the Pan-American Union. [The International 
Law Commission was originally set up by the Com- 
mittee as the Commission of Experts on Interna- 
tional Law. On May 29, however, a resolution was 
adopted recommending to the General Assembly 
that it be known as the International Law Commis- 
sion. } It decided to recommend to the International 
Law Commission that it prepare a draft convention 
incorporating the principles of international law 
recognized and sanctioned by the Nuremberg Tri- 
bunal. The Committee also decided to recommend 
codification of law on crimes against peace and se- 
curity. It adopted a proposal suggesting that the 
General Assembly study the desirability of creating 
an international judicial authority in order to give 
effect to the principles of the Nuremberg Tribunal. 
A 
On June 4, it was announced that, to date, seven 
countries (United Kingdom, Dominican Republic, 
Liberia, Iran, Honduras, France and Panama) had 
ratified the United Nations Convention on Priv- 
ileges and Immunities. 
A 
On June 5, the Bolivian representative to the 
United Nations, Dr. Humberto Palza, signed on 
behalf of his Government the Constitution and In- 
terim Agreement of the INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE 
OrGANIzATION. The signature, which is subject to 
later ratification, is the seventeenth to be affixed, of 
which twelve have been conditional and five uncon- 
ditional. 
A 
As the result of a six-week survey in seven coun- 
tries, made at the request of the INTERNATIONAL 
CHILDREN’S EMERGENCY FUND, it was announced on 


June 10 that milk, diapers for babies, shoes for the 
older children, drugs and medical equipment, and 
beds and bedding for children’s hospitals, in that 


order, are the top priority needs for children in 


Czechoslovakia, Poland, Austria, Yugoslavia, Greece, 
Italy, and France. 
A 


On June 6, the Foop AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZA- 
TION OF THE UNITED NATIONS announced that it 
had at the request of the International Emergency 
Food Council called a special cereal conference to 
meet in Paris on July 9. The Conference is for the 
purpose of considering measures which nations may 
take to ease the severe effects of the world shortage 
of grains in prospect for 1947-1948. Invitations have 
been sent to 52 nations, and to the United Nations, 
the Economic Commission for Europe, and the In- 
ternational Wheat Council. 

On June g, the FAO announced that its Sus- 
COMMITTEE ON PLANT AND ANIMAL Stocks, which 
met in Washington from May 26 to May 30, had 
recommended that FAO should act as a world 
clearing house for collating and cataloguing infor- 
mation collected by scientists of Member govern- 
ments on all types of plants and animals of im- 
portance in agricultural production. It was also 
recommended that FAO point out to Member gov- 
ernments that it was desirable to remove restrictions 
on the free movement of genetic stocks upon which 
the improvement of world agriculture depended. 


A 


On June 6, the INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FunpD 
announced that the government of Ecuador had 
been in consultation with it on the urgent need to 
conserve the foreign exchange resources of Ecuador 
and had proposed a new method of allocating ex- 
change to be exercised temporarily during the post- 
war period. 
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International Bill of Rights to be Drafted 


Secretariat Documented Outline Submitted 


A further stage in the drafting of an International 
Bill of Human Rights was reached when Mrs Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, chairman of the Commission on 
Human Rights, convened the Drafting Committee 
on June g at Lake Success. 


The eight members of the Drafting Committee, 
representatives of Australia, Chile, China, France, 
Lebanon, the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom and 
the United States, have before them perhaps the 
most exhaustive documentation on the subject of 
human rights ever assembled. The Committee 
decided, at the end of its first meeting (which was 
devoted to settling administrative matters) to spend 
two days studying this material, which had been 
prepared by the Secretariat, before attempting to 
decide on a plan of work for the session. 

Formulation of an International Bill of Rights is 
listed, in its terms of reference, as one of the specific 
functions of the Commission on Human Rights. As 
a first step in drafting the Bill, the Commission last 
January and February proposed to set up a drafting 
group, consisting of the Commission’s three officers, 
which would (in consultation with the Commis- 
sion’s fifteen other members) prepare a preliminary 
draft. When it became clear in the Economic and 
Social Council’s meetings last March that the 
consensus of opinion was that the drafting group 
should be larger, the Commission’s chairman wrote 
to the President of the Council proposing that she 
appoint the present body of eight members. The 
Council approved this proposal. 


Preliminary Character of Work Stressed 


At the opening of the first meeting, the chair- 
man briefly stressed the preliminary character of 
the draft which the Committee is to produce. This 
draft must go through six stages within the frame- 
work of the United Nations before it is finally ap- 
proved. It must first be submitted to the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights which meets next August. 
The Commission’s draft must then be submitted to 
all Member states for their observations and pro- 
posals. These comments will then serve as a basis 
for a redraft, if necessary, by the Drafting Com- 
mittee. This redraft will then be returned to the 
Commission on Human Rights for final considera- 
tion. The Economic and Social Council must in 
turn consider the draft, as submitted by the Com- 
mission, with a view to the final step in the process, 
the recommendation of a draft Bill to the General 
Assembly in 1948. 
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Mrs. Roosevelt also noted in her opening remarks 
that before the Drafting Committee could make a 
full study of the question of implementation of 
human rights, it would be necessary to define the 
rights themselves. Finally, she explained that agree- 
ments reached at this preliminary stage would 
not bind governments irrevocably. Any position 
taken now could be revised at a later date, in the 
course of the long drafting process mapped out by 
the Economic and Social Council. 


The Secretariat’s Documentation 


The Economic and Social Council directed 
that the preliminary draft which is now to be 
written be prepared on the basis of documentation 
supplied by the Secretariat. The documentation 
assembled as a result of this directive consists of 
a 408-page documented draft outline of an Inter- 
national Bill of Human Rights. The sources 
included: the observations on what the Bill 
should contain made by members of the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights at its first session; five draft 
declarations and proposals submitted by govern- 
ments to the Commission (Chile, Cuba, India, Pan- 
ama, and the United States) ; the principal provi- 
sions from the constitutions and other laws of a 
majority of the fifty-five Member nations; and a 
draft declaration submitted by the American Fede- 
ration of Labor. 


In drawing up the forty-eight articles of its draft 
outline, the Secretariat attempted to follow the 
observations on the content of the Bill made by 
members of the Commission on Human Rights. 
These fell into four general classifications: first, 
the constitutions of Member states should be taken 
into account; second, the Bill should be acceptable 
to all Members of the United Nations; third, the 
Bill skould be short, simple, easy to understand and 
expressive; and fourth, it should be a reaffirmation 
of the most elementary rights. 


A Secretariat working paper, describing the 
method by which the draft outline was drawn up, 
states that unless the Member governments agree 
on the draft finally accepted by the Commission 
on Human Rights, the General Assembly will not 
adopt the Bill. Such agreement depends upon poli- 
tical considerations beyond the province of the 
Secretariat, whose duty was limited by the Econo- 
mic and Social Council to preparing a draft which 
would serve as a basis for discussion. It has 
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attempted to perform its duty in such a way, how- 
ever, that points of agreement and disagreement 
will be clearly visible. In this way, the working 
paper states, it will be possible to see general agree- 
ment on some points, and on others either to find 
a compromise acceptable to all or to decide on 
their omission. 

The working paper anticipates that the views of 
governments will probably differ on some of the 
provisions of the draft outline, particulary those 
relating to the right of property and the freedom 
of access to professions. Some of the members of the 
Commission on Human Rights had suggested draw- 
ing up alternative texts. But the Secretariat felt that, 
in preparing its outline, it should present only one 
draft, which could perhaps reconcile the various 
points of view, it being always understood that the 
purpose of the Secretariat document is merely to 
serve as a basis for discussion. 
























So that its outline might be short and simple, the 
Secretariat has not included rules of procedure 
contained in the various national constitutions, 
but has limited itself to general principles. The 


articles are short, each article dealing with one or ' 


only a few specific points. The Secretariat assumes 
that some articles, which were included in order to 
cover the whole field of human rights and freedoms, 
will not be adopted, and that others will probably 
be combined when agreement has been reached on 
their contents. In that event there would be less than 
forty-eight articles. 

Certain articles which have no place in a national 
bill of rights have been included in the Secretariat 
outline, such as Article 32, which affirms the right 
to possess a nationality. 

Several members of the Commission on Human 
Rights suggested that the simplest rights should be 


Mrs. Roosevelt greeting 
Henri Laugier, Assistant 
Secretary-General for So- 
cial Affairs, just before 
she convened the open- 
ing meeting of the Draft- 
ing Committee on the In- 
ternational Bill of Human 


Rights. 
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reafirmed. Thus, the right to life is affirmed in 
Article 3. This right is not specifically mentioned in 
most national constitutions. The right to possess 
a legal personality is affirmed in Article 12, the 
right to contract marriage in Article 13, the prin- 
ciple that everything not prohibited by law is per- 
mitted in Article 25, etc. 

The affirmation of these principles might be of 
little interest for advanced countries, the working 
paper points out, but it is useful to include them 
in an International Bill of Rights, because in cer- 
tain countries there still remain vestiges of tribal 
or feudal systems that are incompatible with fun- 
damental human rights. 

There was no attempt by the Secretariat to divide 
its outline into component parts, because it wished 
to avoid suggesting any philosophical concept. 
Some discussion arose in the Commission on 
Human Rights concerning the classification of 
the rights. The distinction between rights relating 
to personal freedom, rights relating to social secu- 
rity and the right to equality was, apparently, unani- 
mously accepted. It was generally agreed, however, 
that the right to equality should not occupy the 
first place. 

The outline drawn up by the Secretariat is not 
divided into chapters or sections. However, the 
arrangement of the articles follows a certain order. 

First: there are two preliminary articles (Arti- 
les 1 and 2) 

Second: the articles concerning “Liberties” 
(Articles 3 to 34) 

Third: the articles concerning “Social Rights” 
(Articles 35 to 44) 

Fourth: two articles corresponding to the idea 
of equality (Articles 45 and 46) 

Fifth: some general dispositions (Articles 47 
and 48). 

Special care was taken by the Secretariat to group 
the articles within these general categories. For 
example, Articles 5 to 11 deal with liberty of the 
individual; Articles 14 to 21 public liberties; Arti- 
cles 27, 28, and 29 remedies; and Articles go and 31 
political rights. 


Secretariat’s Suggestions on Preamble 


While the draft outline prepared by the Secre- 
tariat makes no proposals whatever on the merits 
or desirability of any of the articles, and makes no 
suggestions regarding the method by which the 
proposed Bill of Rights might be implemented, it 
does make suggestions on the content of the pream- 
ble. It should refer to the four freedoms, to the pro- 
visions of the Charter relating to human rights, and 
should set forth the following principles: 


1. There can be no peace unless human rights 
and freedoms are respected; 
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Committee Membership 


The officers elected at the Drafting Commit- 
tee’s opening meeting on June g were those who 
served as officers at the first session of the Com- 
mission on Human Rights: 


Mrs Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
chairman 

Dr P.C. Chang, vice-chairman 

Dr. Charles Malik, rapporteur 


U.S. A. 


China 
Lebanon 


The other members of the Committee are: 


Colonel William R. Hodgson 

Hernan de Santa Cruz 
(alternate for Dr. 
Nieto del Rio) 

Professor René Cassin 

Geoffrey Wilson 
(alternate for Lord Dukes- 
ton) 

Professor Vladimir M. Koret- 
sky (alternate for Valentino 
F. Tepliakov) 


Australia 
Chile 
Felix 


France 
United 
Kingdom 


U.S.S.R. 


2. Man does not have rights only; he owes duties 
to the society of which he forms a part; 

g. Man is a citizen both of his state and of the 
world; 

4. There can be no human freedom or dignity 
unless war, and the threat of war, is abolished. 


Other Documentation 


In addition to the draft declarations previously 
submitted by governments to the Commission on 
Human Rights, the United Kingdom recently sent 
the Secretary-General its suggested version of a 
draft together with a proposed resolution which 
might be passed by the General Assembly when 
adopting the finally approved Bill. 

The British draft declaration includes provisions 
for implementation which the Secretariat outline 
does not. In some cases the subject of the articles 
is merely indicated. Terms used are defined 
throughout. 

Mrs. Roosevelt asked the Secretariat to produce 
a comparison between its omnibus documented 
outline and the British draft. 

The French Delegation, reflecting a point of 
view already expressed in the Commission on 
Human Rights by the Australian and Indian 
Delegations, has proposed that the General Assem- 
bly be asked to direct the Commission to consider 
the establishment of an international body to en- 
sure the implementation of the rights set forth in 
the finally adopted Bill. 





After its brief recess to study the documentation, 
the Committee will first discuss the general form 
that the preliminary draft should take and set up 
a sub-committee to draft a preamble. Then specific 


The Secretariat also submitted a precis ot com- 
munications received from non-governmental or- 
ganizations and from individuals proposing that 
certain specific provisions should be included in 


the draft. 


rights and freedoms will be reviewed in detail. 


The Secretariat’s Draft Outline of a Bill of Rights 


1. Every one owes a duty of loyalty to his State 
and to the (international society) United Nations. 
He must accept his just share of responsibility for 
the performance of such social duties and his share 
of such common sacrifices as may contribute to the 
common good. 

2. In the exercise of his rights every one is limited 
by the rights of others and by the just requirements 
of the State and of the United Nations. 

3. Every one has the right to life. This right can 
be denied only to persons who have been convicted 
under general law of some crime to which the death 
penalty is attached. 

4. No one shall be subjected to torture, or to any 
unusual punishment or indignity. 

5. Every one has the right to personal liberty. 

6. No one shall be deprived of his personal liberty 
save by a judgment of a court of law, in conformity 
with the law and after a fair public trial at which 
he has had an opportunity for a full hearing, or 
pending his irial which must take place within a 
reasonable time after his arrest. Detention by purely 
executive order shall be unlawful except in time of 
national emergency. 

7- Every one shall be protected against arbitrary 
and unauthorized arrest. He shall have the right 
to immediate judicial determination of the legality 
of any detention to which he may be subject. 

8. Slavery and compulsory labor are inconsistent 
with the dignity of man and therefore prohibited 
by this Bill of Rights. But a man may be required 
to perform his just share of any public service that 
is equally incumbent upon all, and his right to a 
livelihood is conditioned by his duty to work. 
Involuntary servitude may also be imposed as part 
of a punishment pronouced by a court of law. 

g. Subject to any general law adopted in the 
interest of national welfare or security, there shall 
be liberty of movement and free choice of residence 
within the borders of each State. 

10. The right of emigration and expatriation 
shall not be denied. 

11. No one shall be subjected to arbitrary searches 
or seizures, or to unreasonable interference with 
his person, home, family relations, reputation, 
privacy, activities, or personal property. The secrecy 
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of correspondence shall be respected. 

12. Every one has the right to a legal personality. 
No one shall be restricted in the exercise of his 
civil rights except for reasons based on age or mental 
condition or as a punishment for a criminal offense. 

1g. Every one has the right to contract marriage 
in accordance with the laws of the State. 

14. There shall be freedom of conscience and 
belief and of private and public religious worship. 

15. Every one has the right to form, to hold, to 
receive and to impart opinions. 

16. There shall be free and equal access to all 
sources of information both within and beyond the 
borders of the State. 

17. Subject only to the laws governing slander 
and libel, there shall be freedom of speech and of 
expression by any means whatsoever, and there 
shall be reasonable access to all channels of com- 
munication. Censorship shall not be permitted. 

18. There exists a duty towards society to present 
information and news in a fair and impartial man- 
ner. 

ig. There shall be freedom of peaceful assembly. 

20. There shall be freedom to form associations 
for purposes not inconsistent with this Bill of 
Rights. 

21. Every one has the right to establish educa- 
tional institutions in conformity with conditions 
laid down by the law. 

22. Every one has a right to own personal pro- 
perty. 

His right to share in the ownership of industrial, 
commercial and other profit-making enterprises 1s 
governed by the law of the State within which such 
enterprises are situated. 

The State may regulate the acquisition and use 
of private property and determine those things that 
are susceptible of private appropriation. 

No one shall deprived of his property without 
just compensation. 

23. No one shall be required to pay any tax or be 
subjected to any public charge that has not been 
imposed by the law. 

24. There shall be equal opportunity of access to 
all vocations and professions not having a public 
character. 
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25. Everything that is not prohibited by law is 
permitted. 


26. No one shall be convicted of crime except by 
judgment of a court of law, in conformity with the 
law, and after a fair trial at which he has had an 
opportunity for a full public hearing. 

Nor shall anyone be convicted of crime unless he 
has violated some law in effect at the time of the 
act charged as an offense, nor be subjected to a 
penalty greater than that applicable at the time of 
the commission of the offense. 

27. There shall be access to independent and 
impartial tribunals for the determination of rights 
and duties under the law. 

Every one has the right to consult with and to 
be represented by counsel. 

28. Every one has the right, either individually 
or in association with others, to petition the govern- 
ment of his State or United Nations for redress of 
grievances. 

29. Every one has the right, either individually or 
with others, to resist oppression and tyranny. 

go. Every one has the right to take an effective 
part in the government of the State of which he is 
a citizen. The State has a duty to conform to the 
wishes of the people as manifested by democratic 
elections. Elections shall be periodic, free and fair. 


31. Every one shall have equal opportunity of 
access to all public functions in the State of which 
he is a citizen. 

Appointments to the civil service shall be by 
competitive examination. 


32. Every one has the right to a nationality. 

Every one is entitled to the nationality of the 
State where he is born unless and until on attaining 
majority he declares for the nationality open to 
him by virtue of descent. 

No one shall be deprived of his nationality by 
way of punishment or be deemed to have lost his 
nationality in any other way unless he concurrently 
acquires a new nationality. 

Every one has the right to renounce the nationa- 
lity of his birth, or a previously acquired nationality, 
upon acquiring the nationality of another State. 

33- No alien who has been legally admitted to 
the territory of a State may be expelled therefrom 
except in pursuance of a judicial decision or recom- 
mendation as a punishment for offenses laid down 
by law as warranting expulsion. 

34. Every State shall have the right to grant 
asylum to political refugees. 

35- Every one has the right to medical care. The 
State shall promote public health and safety. 

36. Every one has the right to education. 

Each State has the duty to require that every 
child within its territory receive a primary educa- 
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tion. The State shall maintain adequate and free 
facilities for such education. It shall also promote 
facilities for higher education without distinction 
as to the race, sex, language, religion, class or wealth 
of the persons entitled to benefit therefrom. 

37. Every one has the right and the duty to per- 
form socially useful work. 

38. Every one has the right to good working 
conditions. 

3g. Every one has the right to such equitable 
share of the national income as the need for his 
work and the increment it makes to the common 
welfare may justify. 

40. Every one has the right to such public help 
as may be necessary-to make it possible for him to 
support his family. 

41. Every one has the right to social security. The 
State shall maintain effective arrangements for the 
prevention of unemployment and for insurance 
against the risks of unemployment, accident, disabil- 
ity, sickness, old age and other involuntary or unde- 
served loss of livelihood. 

42. Every one has the right to good food and 
housing and to live in surroundings that are 
pleasant and healthy. 

43. Every one has the right to a fair share of 
rest and leisure. 

44. Every one has the right to participate in the 
cultural life of the community, to enjoy the arts 
and to share in the benfits of science. 

45. No one shall suffer any discrimination what- 
soever because of race, sex, language, religion, or 
political creed. There shall be full equality before 
the law in the enjoyment of the rights enunciated 
in this Bill of Rights. 

46. In States inhabited by a substantial number 
of persons of a race, language or religion other than 
those of the majority of the population, persons 
belonging to such ethnic, linguistic or religious 
minorities shall have the right to establish and 
maintain, out of an equitable proportion of any 
public funds available for the purpose, their schools 
and cultural and religious institutions, and to use 
their own language before the courts and other 
authorities and organs of the State and in the press 
and in public assembly. 

47. It is the duty of each Member State to respect 
and protect the rights enunciated in this Bill of 
Rights. The State shall, when necessary, co-operate 
with other States to that end. 

48. The provisions of this International Bill of 
Rights shall be deemed fundamental principles of 
international law and of the national law of each 
of the Member States of the United Nations. Their 
observance is therefore a matter of international 
concern and it shall be within the jurisdiction of 
the United Nations to discuss any violation thereof. 
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W the adoption of its report to the Economic 
and Social Council and the Commission on Human 
Rights, the Sub-Commission on Freedom of Infor- 
mation and of the Press completed its first session 
on June 4. 

The Report, which will be submitted to the 
Economic and Social Council at its next meeting in 
July and, six weeks later, to the Human Rights 
Commission, proposes a draft provisional agenda 
for the forthcoming International Conference on 
Freedom of Information and makes comprehensive 
recommendations on the organization of the Con- 
ference. 

At this first session the Sub-Commission treated 
preparation for the Conference as its most urgent 
commitment. The other main task assigned to it 
by the Commission on Human Rights—formulating 
the rights, obligations and practices to be included 
in the concept of freedom of information for in- 
corporation in a Bill of Human Rights—was barely 
touched upon. 

The Sub-Commission decided to hold its second 
session late in 1947 and its third session in May or 
June 1948. By that time the findings of the Inter- 
national Conference would be available and the 
Sub-Commission could prepare a final report on 
that basis. 

The Sub-Commission’s report as adopted on 
June 4, proposes that the International Conference 
on Freedom of Information should be held in 
March or April 1948 in Europe—Prague, Geneva 
and Paris were suggested as suitable places. The 
other organizational decisions related to member- 
ship, the specialized and other agencies to be in- 
vited, committee structure, and the scope of the 
term “information” for the purposes of the Confer- 
ence. The Sub-Commission decided to recommend 
that non-Members of the United Nations who had 
been invited to the International Health Confer- 
ence should be invited to attend the Conference on 
Freedom of Information and be granted full voting 
powers. It had also recommended that a total of 18 
specialized agencies and non-governmental organi- 
zations which had been brought into relationship 
with the United Nations, or selected from among 
those brought into consultative status under cate- 
gories A. B and C, should be invited to attend the 
Conference. 

Four main committees of the Conference were 
recommended, and it was suggested that they 
should deal with the basic tasks of the press and 
the basic principlees of freedom of information; 
the gathering and international transmission of 
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Concepts of Freedom of Information Discussed 
Sub-Commission Concludes First Session 









news and information; the implementation of the 
rights of all peoples to receive accurate, objective 
and comprehensive news and information; and law 
and continuing machinery. 

In addition the Sub-Commission recommended 
that, for the purposes of the Conference, “informa- 
tion” should be defined as the following means of 
bringing current situations and events, and opin- 
ions thereon, to the knowledge of the public, news- 
papers, news periodicals, radio broadcasts and 
newsreels. Full details of the recommendations 
adopted by the Sub-Commission in regard to the 
organizational details for the Conference may be 
found in the WEEKLY BULLETIN, Vol. II, Nos. 21 
and 22, of June 3 and 11 respectively. 


Draft Agenda Adopted 


By far the greater part of the first session of the 
Sub-Commission was taken up with discussion of 
the items to be included on the agenda and there 
was considerable difference of opinion as to the 
primary objectives to be stressed in formulating 
the general principles to be discussed at the forth- 
coming Conference. Indeed, when the report as 
a whole was put to the vote on June 4, at the 
final meeting of the first session, Mr. Lomakin of 
the U.S.S.R. voted against its adoption. The draft 
agenda, in his opinion, did not include a correct 
formulation of the objectives of the press. 

Earlier in the session Mr. Lomakin had submitted 
a statement containing his views as to what should 
constitute the objectives of the press. These were: 
the struggle for international peace and security; 
the development of friendly relations among na- 
tions based on respect for the principle of inde- 
pendence, equal rights, and self-determination of 
peoples; the organization of the struggle for demo- 
cratic principles, for the unmasking of the remnants 
of fascism, and for the extirpation of fascist ideol- 
ogy in all its forms; co-operation in solving prob- 
lems of an economic or humanitarian character, 
and in encouraging respect for human rights and 
for fundamental freedoms for all without distinc- 
tion as to race, sex, language, or religion. Other 
objectives should be to develop freedom of infor- 
mation and to organize effectively against organs 
of the press and of information which are inciting 
people to war and aggression. 


Opposing Views on Censorship 


Mr. Lomakin did not approve the inclusion of 
certain items on the agenda, as, for example, pro- 
visions to facilitate the elimination of censorship, 
an item which Mr. Lomakin had opposed on the 
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grounds that censorship was normally only exer- 
cised against correspondents who were not acting 
in good faith, and whose reports were designed to 
create misunderstanding and unfriendly relations 
between states. 


As finally adopted a few moments before the end 
of the session, the agenda includes seven items 
ranging from a general discussion of the concept 
of freedom of information to measures to facilitate 
the transmission of news and information. The full 
text of the first two items and the headings of the 
other five are reproduced in the box below. 


Inevitably, the Sub-Commission, in arriving at 
the items for the draft agenda, did some prelimi- 
nary work in defining the concepts to be included 
in freedom of information. The formulation of 
these concepts, for incorporation in the Bill of 
Rights to be drawn up by the Commission on 
Human Rights, was one of the primary functions 
of the Sub-Commission, but no attempt was made 
to finalize the work in this field at the first session. 


The problem of “freedom” of information and 
the restriction of that freedom to protect nations 
against lies and any other form of preparation to 
aggression remained one of the most hotly debated 
points throughout the session. 


A distinction between freedom of information 
and freedom of the press had been drawn by Mr. 
van Heuven Goedhart (Netherlands), the Chair- 
man. In his opinion freedom of information oper- 
ated in the field of news agencies and other news 
gathering and transmitting organizations, whereas 
freedom of the press was considered a right of the 
citizen to express his opinions freely. He noted 
that the title of the Conference was “Conference on 
Freedom of Information” but thought it was the 
desire of the Commission on Human Rights and of 
the Economic and Social Council to include free- 
dom of the press. 

Mr. Christensen of Norway expressed it as his 
opinion that much of the political tension of today 
was caused first of all by mutual mistrust, suspicion 
and fear. This mistrust, he said, was to a consider- 
able degree due to missing information, to false 
and distorted information, and to misinterpreta- 
tion of facts on both sides. He was, however, op- 
posed in principle to censorship, under which, he 
said, all kinds of rumors and misunderstanding 
thrived, later to emerge in a very distorted and 
harmful form. “The flow of information,” he said, 
“like a river has a great capacity for cleaning itself, 
provided it is given a free course and it is not halted 
and turned to stale backwaters.” 


Draft Agenda of Conference on Freedom of Information 


1. General discussion on the principles of free- 
dom of information, taking into consideration 
the views on this subject expressed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, the Commission on Human Rights, the 
Sub-Commission on Freedom of Information 
and of the Press, and other organizations work- 
ing in this field. 

2. Consideration of the following fundamental 
principles to which the press, radio, and films, 
as media of information, should have regard 
in performing their basic functions of gather- 
ing, transmitting and disseminating news and 
information without fetters. 

(a) To tell the truth without prejudice and 
to spread knowledge without malicious intent. 

(b) To facilitate the solution of the eco- 
nomic, social, and humanitarian problems of 
the world as a whole through the free inter- 
change of information bearing on such prob- 
lems. 

(c) To help promote respect for human 
rights and fundamental freedom for all, with- 
out distinction as to race, sex, language, or 
religion. 
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(d) To help maintain international peace 
and security through understanding and co- 
operation between peoples. 


3. Measures to facilitate the gathering of news 
and information. 

4. Measures to facilitate the international trans- 
mission of news and information. 

5. Measures to implement the right of all per- 
sons and peoples to accurate, comprehensive, and 
representative information (as conveyed by news- 
papers and news periodicals, radio broadcasts and 
newsreels of their choice). 

6. Measures for providing continuing machin- 
ery, preferably within the framework of the United 
Nations, to promote the free flow of true in- 
formation. 


7. Consideration of the problems involved in 
the establishment of information services by gov- 
ernments, groups or persons in order to make 
information available in countries other than their 
own. 

8. Consideration of the possible modes of action 
by which the recommendations and agreements 
of the Conference can best be put into effect, 
whether by Resolutions of the General Assembly, 
International Conventions, Bilateral Agreements, ac- 
ceptance by States of model legislation drafted by 
the Conference, or other means. 











Mr. Fontaina of Uruguay felt that it was impor- 
tant to determine the extent of the restrictions of 
liberty in the world today. In his opinion the laws 
and constitutions of all countries established free- 
dom of information as a fact, but there were differ- 
ences in interpretation of the length and scope of 
freedom. 

Mr. Sychrava said that he considered particular 
emphasis should first be placed upon the funda- 
mental principles of the liberty of the press, follow- 
ing which the obligations incurred should be con- 
sidered, and only then could rights of the press be 
discussed. 


Concept of Freedom 


Discussion at the beginning of the debate on the 
agenda had centered around the rights, obliga- 
tions and practices which must be included in the 
concept of freedom. The Sub-Commission there- 
fore decided to develop certain fundamental prin- 
ciples and incorporate them as items on the agenda. 

Statements, giving general views on the concept 
of freedom of information, were made by several 
members of the Sub-Commission at its 21st meet- 
ing, which was devoted to a discussion of this sub- 
ject. Mr. Mackenzie of the United Kingdom—re- 
ferring to a paper he had earlier submitted on 
behalf of R. J. Cruikshank, on whose behalf he 
attended the Conference—suggested a possible arti- 
cle for inclusion in the Bill of Rights should define 
the fundamental freedoms referred to in the Char- 
ter. It should lay down that all people should 
be free to express and publish their ideas orally, in 
writing, or in the form of art, or otherwise, and 
that they should be free to receive and disseminate 
information of all kinds. He thought there should 
also be a paragraph defining the necessary limita- 
tions. These should be applied in the interests of 
national safety; to libelous or obscene publications; 
or to publications directed against human rights or 
fundamental freedoms. 

In putting forward his proposals, Mr. Sychrava, 
of Czechoslovakia, asserted that peace, progress and 
the well-being of humanity constituted the prior 
scope and task of the freedom of information. In 
his opinion, the contempt and violation of these 
principles had constituted the essential elements 
of the crime of nazism and fascism. He agreed that 
there was great confusion regarding the ideology 
and definitions of fascism and thought that a seri- 
ous effort should be made to state exactly what was 
meant by this term. He advocated, however, the 
building up of a mutual respect for each other’s 
ways of thinking, feeling and dealing with prob- 
lems, and the application of the Golden Rule: “Do 
unto others as you would they should do unto you.” 

Mr. Christensen of Norway pointed out that the 
basic task of the press and other media of informa- 
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tion was to tell the truth. He held that truth as 
applied to the subjects to be discussed at the inter- 
national conference was endangered on two sides: 
by restrictive practices and censorship on the one 
hand, and by the abuse of freedom of speech on 
the other. To solve one of these problems and not 
the other, he said, would be to offer no solution 


atcall: 


Responsibilities of the Press 


A greater regard for existing realities and a less 
ideological approach to the problem was advocated 
by Mr. Geraud (Pertinax) of France. He would 
like to see the United Nations or some form of a 
control organization formulate a set of flexible rules. 
Western countries, he said, generally thought that 
it is enough to give the news and to let the public 
reach its conclusions. In less developed countries, 
however, newspapers were required to have a direct- 
ing and educational function; and this difference 
must be recognized. He pointed 'to the need for 
objective information independent of government 
control. This applied both to editorials and news. 
He also urged recognition of the critical functions 
of the press, maintaining that “if you strangle the 
press, you strangle truth and untruth at the same 
time. Free government becomes impossible.” 

Mr. Chafee of the United States spoke of the two- 
fold value of having provisions about freedom of 
the press in the International Bill of Rights. These 
were: the legal effect of inducing the legislatures of 
those nations which did not yet have freedom of 
the press to pass legislation granting such freedoms; 
and the emotional effect on the peoples of the 
world. He reminded members that “freedom from 
something is not enough; it should also be freedom 
for something. Freedom is not safety, but oppor- 
tunity. Freedom ought to be a means to serve 
the proper functions of communication in a free 
society.” 

Mr. van Heuven Goedhart advised the Sub- 
Commission to distinguish clearly between the 
spiritual right of freedom, on the one hand, and 
the economic right of free enterprise in the field 
of information on the other. He went on to say 
that freedom of information was a human right, 
not a weapon; that every definition of what free- 
dom of information must aim at was in itself a 
restriction. He gave as an instance that if it was 
generally accepted that freedom of information 
should be used to further peace and security, then 
a man was not free to promote war against security 
by using freedom of expressing his views. He 
warned the Sub-Commission against restricting, 
from any political point of view, the human right 
of freedom, and from including in the Bill of 
Rights any terms of a temporary value. 

The Sub-Commission decided to postpone until 
the next session a decision as to whether to adopt 
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any one of the proposals regarding formulation of 
the concept submitted as working papers. Mr. 
Chafee suggested that their method of work for the 
next session might be: firstly, the formulation of 
the clauses which are to go into the International 
Bill of Rights—which should be brief; secondly, the 
explanation of those clauses; and, thirdly, the pro- 
posals for implementing those clauses by legisla- 
tion, or treaties, and so on. 


General Recommendations 


In addition to the work directly connected with 
preparations for the International Conference, the 
Sub-Commission made certain general recommenda- 
tions to the Economic and Social Council. With 
the object of providing as full a documentation as 
possible for the Conference, the Sub-Commission 
recommend that the Economic and Social Council 
request the Secretary-General, in consultation with 
UNESCO, to prepare a brief written request for 
information on matters specifically related to the 
agenda, for circulation to all governments invited 
to participate in the Conference. The Council was 
also requested to ask UNESCO to submit findings 
based upon its 1500 point questionnaire in the 
fields of press, radio and films, along with other 
relevant material to the Conference. It was recom- 
mended that the Secretary-General should assume 
full responsibility for preparing the necessary docu- 
mentation under each item of the proposed agenda 
for the Conference, in co-operation with other in- 
ternational organizations working in this field. 

The Sub-Commission placed great importance 
on the establishing of good relations with the In- 
ternational Telecommunications Union and asked 
the Secretary-General to urge the ITU to take the 
necessary steps to be represented at the Conference. 
The Sub-Commission also decided to ask the ITU 
to let it have any information which it believed 
would be useful to the Sub-Commission in its work. 


Lack of Newsprint 


The complete frustration of freedom of informa- 
tion in various countries in Europe because of the 
desperate situation in regard to available amounts 
of newsprint, was pointed out by the Chairman, 
Mr. van Heuven Goedhart. He said that in many 
countries today, newspapers could now devote to 
news only about 15, per cent of the space which was 
available before the war and that this was due 
simply to the lack of newsprint. Though the Sub- 
Commission had included a section in the pro- 
visional agenda dealing with measures for improv- 
ing and increasing the supply of physical facilities, 
such as printing presses, paper, etc., it decided to 
adopt a separate resolution bringing the question 
of the lack of newsprint, particularly in war-devas- 
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tated countries, to the attention of the Economic 
and Social Council as a matter of urgency, with a 
request that it study the situation and consider 
means to alleviate it. 

The report will first be submitted to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council at its fifth session, which 
convenes on July 19. It will then be considered by 
the Commission on Human Rights, which will open 
its second session on August 25. Finally, in Septem- 
ber it will go before the General Assembly together 
with the findings of the Council and Commission 


‘for the necessary final action regarding the con- 


vening of the Conference. 


Sub-Commissions 


of the Economic 


and Employment Commission 


The Economic and Employment Commis- 
sion on June 5 elected the members of its two 
seven-member Sub-Commissions—on Economic 
Development and on Employment and Eco- 
nomic Stability. 

Members will serve as experts in an indi- 
vidual capacity. Their actual membership re- 
mains subject to consent of the government 
of the country of which the elected person is a 
national and to appointment by the Secretary- 
General. 


Sub-Commission on Employment 
and Economic Stability 


France 

U.S.S.R. 

Norway 

United Kingdom 
Poland 

Australia 

United States 


M. Belin 

Alexander Danilov 
Ragnar Frisch 

R. F. Harrod 

Oscar Lange 

Leslie Galfried Melville 
Winfield Riefler 


Sub-Commission 
on Economic Development 


Brazil 

China 

U. 83S BR, 
India 

United States 
Czechoslovakia 
Mexico 


José N. Guimaraes 

D. K. Lieu 

Alexander P. Morozov 
V. K. R. V. Rao 
Beardsley Ruml 
Emanuel Slechta 
Victor L. Urquidi 





Armed Forces for Security Council 






Debate Opens on Military Staff Committee Report 


Ons of the most important discussions so far en- 
gaged in by the Security Council began on June 4 
and continued on June 6. It concerned the general 
principles to govern the organization of the armed 
forces to be made available to the Council by 
Members of the United Nations for the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security. 

Under Article 43 of the Charter these forces are 
to be on the call of the Council in accordance 
with special agreements to be negotiated as soon 
as possible on the initiative of the Council. “Assis- 
tance and facilities, including rights of passage,” 
are also to be made available. 

The Council’s discussion was on the report of 
the Military Staff Committee, which, in pursuance 
of a directive of the Council of February 16, 1946, 
had studied Article 43 from a military point of view 
and as a first stage had prepared recommendations 
on the general principles. The report containing 
the recommendations was forwarded to the Council 
on April 30, 1947, in accordance with a decision 
of the Council on February 13, 1947. 

The report included recommendations agreed 
on by all delegations represented on the Com- 
mittee as well as the proposals of individual dele- 
gations on which unanimous decision had not been 
achieved in the Committee (see the Weekly Bulle- 
tin, Vol. 2, No. 18). 

At the suggestion of the President, Alexandre 
Parodi of France, the Council decided at its meeting 
on June 4 to have a general discussion of the Com- 
mittee’s report as a whole. This was to be followed 
by consideration of its various parts. 


One Vital Task Remaining 

The first speaker, Herschel V. Johnson of the 
United States, pointed out that great progress had 
been made in completing the organizational struc- 
ture of the United Nations in the last 18 months, 
but that one vital organizational task remained 
undone. 

Article 43 of the Charter of the United Nations, 
he said, imposes on the Security Council the re- 
sponsibility for negotiating “as soon as possible” 
special agreements under which Member nations 
will make available to the Council, on its call, 
“armed forces, assistance and facilities, including 
rights of passage, necessary for the purpose of main- 
taining international peace and security.” 

Until these agreements have been concluded and 
put into force, he added, the Council would be 
unable to fulfil its responsibilities as the enforce- 
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ment agency of the United Nations. Until then 
Chapter VII of the Charter (dealing with “Action 
with Respect to Threats to the Peace, Breaches of 
the Peace and Acts of Aggression”) in so far as it 
relates to military enforcement measures, would 
remain inoperative. 

It was about 14 months since the Council 
requested the representatives of the five perma- 
nent members of the Council who compose the 
Military Staff Committee to study Article 43 from 
the military point of view and to make recom- 
mendations. 

The Committee had made little progress until 
the second part of the first session of the General 
Assembly last autumn, when the Assembly in its 
resolution on the principles governing the general 
regulation and reduction of armaments recom- 
mended that the Council “accelerate as much as 
possible the placing at its disposal of the armed 
forces mentioned in Article 43 of the Charter.” 
Acting on this recommendation the Council directed 
the Military Staff Committee to report on its prog- 
ress by April 30, 1947. 


Would Complete Task 


The United States was disappointed by the slow 
pace at which the work had progressed, Mr. Johnson 
continued. The recommendations of the Committee 
did, however, represent a measure of progress. The 
United States delegation believed that the Council 
should now exert every effort to complete the task 
that was imposed by Article 43 of the Charter on 
the Council collectively and on Members of the 
United Nations individually. 

As the next step in that direction, the United 
States believed that the Council should proceed to 
a full and public examination and debate on the 
recommendations in the report and related problems 
concerning implementation of Article 43 and should 
seek to reach decisions that would advance its work. 
All Members of the United Nations had, under 
Article 24 of the Charter, conferred on the Security 
Council “primary responsibility for the maintenance 
of international peace and security” and agreed 
“that in carrying out its duties under this respon- 
sibility the Security Council acts on their behalf.” 

The peoples of the world, he said, looked to the 
Council to fulfil this responsibility, and they should 
be fully informed of the manner in which the Coun- 
cil discharges its obligations to establish the peace 
forces called for in the Charter. 

Noting that the Military Staff Committee’s report 
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represents wide areas of unanimous agreement, Mr. 
Johnson declared, however, that unfortunately some 
of the most important principles did not secure 
unanimity in the Committee. As the report itself 
makes clear, he added, the United States supports 
the majority position in every case in which una- 
nimity was not secured. 

Saying that he wished to make clear the funda- 
mental understanding of his Government concern- 
ing the obligations imposed on the Security Coun- 
cil, and on the United States as a Member nation, 
in the establishment of the armed forces of the 
United Nations, he stated that the United Nations 
is not a world government, but is based on the 
sovereign equality of all its Members. 


Not Repeating League’s Experience 


Therefore it could not have a permanent standing 
armed force of its own in the same sense that indi- 
vidual nations possess such forces. On the other 
hand, the founders of the United Nations decided 
at San Francisco that the United Nations should 
not repeat the experience of the League of Nations, 
which relied solely on the individual action of 
Member states to carry out the sanctions provided 
in the League Covenant. 

It was therefore decided that each nation should 
agree in advance to provide forces and facilities on 
which the Security Council could call to prevent or 
suppress any act of aggression or breach of the 
peace. These national contingents are to be under 
the strategic direction of the Military Staff Com- 
mittee whenever they are called into action by the 
Council. 

The decision at San Francisco was a long step 
forward in the direction of enforceable world law 
against war, Mr. Johnson continued. Nothing like 
it had ever been attempted before. That forward 
progress would, however, be largely lost if the Secu- 
rity Council failed to draw up agreements of such 
a nature that the wotld would be certain that the 
Council could bring to bear, against any breach of 
the peace anywhere. in the world, balanced striking 
forces drawn from the most powerful and best equip- 
ped forces that could be provided by the Members. 

The United States concept of the nature and 
strength of the United Nations armed forces was 
based to a very considerable extent on the experience 
of the last war, when it was found not only possible 
but practical to combine the armed forces of two 
or more nations. It was found that such combina- 
tions immeasurably increased the strength and effec- 
tiveness of the efforts. As a result, the United States 
had faith that national contingents of the Members 
of the United Nations could be moulded into effec- 
tive armed forces serving the United Nations under 
the control of the Security Council. 

Other strategic lessons were learned as well: that 
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an attempt to stop an aggressor after he has suc- 
ceeded in a fait accompli is infinitely more difficult 
than to stop him at an earlier stage. Therefore 
arrangements were desirable under which the Coun- 
cil could bring its forces to bear in the shortest pos- 
sible time. This objective would be aided by the 
fact that the contingents of the Member nations 
would normally be maintained, as they are at 
present, in various parts of the world. 

This natural advantage accruing to the United 
Nations should be seized on and promoted and not 
limited by artificial restrictions on the location of 
the contingents made available by Members, Mr. 
Johnson declared. 

The United States also learned that the tremen- 
dous forces which it mobilized for war could not 
be moved into a position to strike at the enemy 
without bases near the enemy, and that inter- 
mediate staging and supply bases were of vital 
importance to all three elements of the armed forces. 
In the Pacific, for instance, when adequate land 
bases could not be obtained, it was necessary to 
develop floating bases for fleet operations. The 
United States therefore recognized that if the United 
Nations armed forces are to be effective at all, the 
Member nations must make available to the Secu- 
rity Council a system of bases in various parts of the 
world from which they could operate. 

An outstanding feature of the last war, and one 
which in the view of the United States proved deci- 
sive, was the development of new and powerful 
striking forces combining all three elements of the 
allied armed forces—army, navy and air. Japan 
was brought to its knees by the striking power of 
long-range air forces, amphibious operations and 
powerful carrier and other naval task forces. In the 
European war, likewise, the enormous striking 
power of these new developments greatly hastened 
the day of victory. 


Most Suitable Force 


The United States did not believe that the 
United Nations could have an effective armed 
force unless it contained the components of these 
modern forces which have proved of infinitely 
greater mobility and striking power than any pre- 
viously developed. In fact, it seemed that this type 
of force was most suitable to the requirements of 
the United Nations. 

The problem facing the United Nations was 
not to defend any Maginot Line. Its problem was 
to enforce peace in all parts of the world. There 
could be no question that the United Nations 
needed, first of all, a mobile force able to strike 
quickly at long range and to bring to bear on any 
given point in the world where trouble may occur 
the maximum armed force in the minimum time. 

If, in order that the United Nations should 
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have such a force available to it, it was necessary 
that those permanent members of the Security 
Council who possess such forces at present should 
provide the greater part of a particular mobile com- 
ponent, the United States thought that this should 
be done. The interests of the United Nations as a 
whole must take precedence over the desires or 
ambitions of any single nation. 

Nations which make available a lesser propor- 
tion of the new mobile components could put up 
a larger portion of other components or other 
forms of assistance and facilities. In this way, 
according to the United States viewpoint, the 
contributions of the permanent members of the 
Security Council could be properly balanced and 
rendered roughly comparable without prejudice 
to the interests of individual nations. 


The mere existence of such forces, Mr. Johnson 
declared, would be a powerful deterrent to any 
nation contemplating an act of aggression. Prompt 
establishment of such forces would be a demon- 
stration to the peoples of the world of the intention 
of the Member nations to carry out their obliga- 
tions to uphold the law of the Charter. 


The United States welcomed at this stage in 
the work of establishing these forces the full par- 
ticipation of the non-permanent members of the 
Council, for the obligations of the Charter apply 
equally to every Member of the United Nations, 
large and small. Each is under obligation to re- 
frain “from the threat or use of force against the 
territorial integrity or political independence of 
any state or in any other manner inconsistent with 
the purposes of the United Nations.” Each is bound 
by the purpose “to take effective collective meas- 
ures for the prevention and removal of threats 
to the peace and for the suppression of acts of 
aggression or other breaches of the peace.” 

The United States intended with frankness and 
good will to continue its efforts, in collaboration 
with other members of the Council, to determine 
ways and means of applying armed force to sup- 
port the principles of the United Nations. In par- 
ticular, the United States desired the advice of the 
non-permanent members of the Council who have 
not participated in the lengthy discussions in the 
Military Staff Committee. 

It was Mr. Johnson’s hope that a general agree- 
ment on basic principles might be reached by the 
Council in sufficient time for it to be able to report 
affirmatively on this subject to the General Assembly 
at its next regular session in September. 


Central Point in Building Peace 


The next speaker, Fernand van Langenhove of 
Belgium, recalled that at the time the Charter was 
passed at San Francisco, the enforcement powers 
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of the Security Council were considered the central 
point in the edifice of peace. 

With the Military Staff Committee report before 
it, the Council was in a position to evaluate how 
these measures would translate into reality the . 
hopes raised at the time when the United Nations 
was born. 

In conformity with the provisions envisaged 
from the very beginning, the armed forces placed 
at the disposal of the Council would take the form 
of national contingents. 

These forces, according to Article 3 of the Mili- 
tary Staff Committee’s report, would be com- 
posed of units of national armed forces which 
normally belong to the armed forces of the Mem- 
bers of the United Nations. They would remain 
under the exclusive command of the Member states 
which have supplied them as long as they are not 
called on by the Council in conformity with Arti- 
cles 42 and 43 of the Charter. 


National Character Retained 


It is at this moment only that they may pass 
under the authority of the Council and that the 
Military Staff Committee becomes responsible for 
their strategic direction. Even at this time, how- 
ever, according to Article 39 of the report, the 
command of the national contingents is exercised by 
the chiefs appointed by the respective Members 
of the United Nations, Mr. van Langenhove pointed 
out. These contingents retain their national char- 
acter and remain always under the discipline and 
regulations prevailing in their own national forces. 

Finally, under Article 40 of the report, the com- 
manders of the national contingents will be en- 
titled to communicate directly with the authorities 
of their own countries on all matters. 

These provisions, he thought, had not provoked 
any divergencies of opinion in the Military Staff 
Committee. The task now was to determine how it 
is possible with these elements to forge the most 
effective instrument possible to suppress threats to 
peace and to stop aggression. 

One of the first questions was how to determine 
the overall armed forces and the contribution of 
the Member states. Article 5 of the report states 
that the moral weight and the potential power 
behind any decision to employ the armed forces 
made available to the Council in enforcement 
action will be very great, and this fact will directly 
influence the size of the armed forces required. 

This article, it seemed, said Mr. van Langenhove, 
found its explanation in Article 27, paragraph 3, 
of the Charter. In order for an appeal to be made 
to the armed forces placed at the disposal of the 
Council, a decision must be taken in this sense 
by the Council. Such a decision requires the unani- 
mous agreement of the five permanent members. 
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There can be no doubt that such unanimity will 
confer on the decision a great moral authority 
and an immense potential. 

There would doubtless be very few states which 
would have the audacity to defy such an authority. 
It would seem, he commented, that the Military 
Staff Committee wished to have it understood that 
it is not necessary in these circumstances for the 
Security Council to have large forces at its disposal. 
Some members of the Committee had shown them- 
selves more anxious than others to insure, even 
within these limits, the effectiveness of the armed 
forces made available. 


Size of Contributions 


Two opposing conceptions emerge, Mr. van 
Langenhove said, concerning Article 11 of the re- 
port, which defines the principles for fixing the 
contributions of the permanent members. Accord- 
ing to one conception, it would be enough if the 
overall size of the contributions of the permanent 
members should be comparable and should not 
present any great disproportion. According to the 
other—that of the U.S.S.R.—the contributions 


should be based on the principle of equality, both 
as regards their global size, and as regards the 
elements which make them up. 

If one takes account of the existing dispropor- 
tion between the elements composing the armed 
forces of the permanent members, and particularly 


as regards air forces and navies, Mr. van Langen- 
hove declared, one is led to share the opinion of 
the French delegation that it would be utopian 
to require an equal contribution from each in 
quantity and quality. 

The Military Staff Committee appeared to have 
based its recommendations on a realistic interpreta- 
tion of the provisions of the Charter. Since inter- 
vention was to be by a decision of the Security 
Council, the Committee had concluded that there 
was no need to envisage the use of forces in case of 
a world war in which the great powers were op- 
posed to one another. 

This conclusion, declared Mr. van Langenhove, 
could not be accepted without reservation. The 
Members of the United Nations had undertaken 
to abstain in their international relations from 
recourse to the threat or the use of force. 

The Charter had not limited itself to enunciating 
this principle. It had established a series of meas- 
ures to be taken in case this principle was not 
observed. This was the subject dealt with under 
Chapter VII of the Charter, which determines the 
action of the United Nations in case of a threat 
to peace, a breach of peace or an act of aggression. 

These provisions, however, are of general scope, 
he declared. “They do not contain any exceptions 
with regard to certain categories of wars. However, 
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the Military Staff Committee has been led to exempt 
from their application the threat to peace, a breach 
of the peace and an act of aggression when these 
are directly or indirectly an act of a great power.” 

The conclusions of the Military Staff Committee, 
he continued, amount to affirming that the system 
of security envisaged by the Charter does not apply 
for preventing or stopping wars which, by their 
importance, are precisely the only wars likely to 
break the peace of the world. 

It would be difficult, he added, to maintain that 
this conception is in strict conformity with the spirit 
of Chapter VII of the Charter. This lack of con- 
formity can be remedied only in the measure in 
which a spirit of co-operation develops among 
members of the Security Council and principally 
among the permanent members. 

The effectiveness of enforcement measures de- 
cided on by the Security Council depends not only 
on the power of the armed forces brought into 
action, but in a large measure on the promptness 
with which these forces can intervene. It was there- 
fore important to ensure the greatest possible 
promptness. This was the idea contained in Article 
19 of the report, but the Military Staff Committee 
had not formulated any satisfactory or unanimous 
proposal to realize this idea. 

Large bodies of forces could not be employed 
without a fairly accurate knowledge of the location 
of units constituting these forces and their state of 
readiness, and the date on which they would be 
moved in combat readiness to a_ pre-determined 
location. 

Complete defencelessness would result if Member 
nations did not conform these requirements and if 
they contemplated the use, as they saw fit, of the 
forces they had earmarked to be made available, 
on call, to the Security Council. The report, he 
pointed out, does not contain any provisions for 
the implementation of this point. 


Air Force Contingents 


Article 45 of the Charter also envisaged rapid 
measures of a military character with national con- 
tingents of air forces, continued Mr. van Langen- 
hove. These national contingents should, accord- 
ing to the Charter, be maintained with a view to 
combined action of an international enforcement 
character. The Security Council, with the assistance 
of the Military Staff Committee, should, according 
to the Charter, determine the size and the degree 
of preparation of these national contingents, and 
should draw up the plans providing for their 
combined action. 

It was regrettable, Mr. van Langenhove declared, 
that the Military Staff Committee had not suc- 
ceeded in agreeing on proposals to give effect to 
this article. 








On the other hand, according to Article 47 of 
the Charter, regional sub-committees of the Mili- 
tary Staff Committee may be set up by the Com- 
mittee with the authorization of the Council and 
after consultation with the appropriate organs. 
The report of the Committee, however, said noth- 
ing on this point. It would, he stated, have been 
useful to know the opinion of the Committee and 
to have its proposals. The United Nations had 
waited for “months and months” for the proposals 
of the Committee regarding the application of one 
of the essential parts of the Charter. 

The report, Mr. van Langenhove said, might 
cause disappointment, but it was important not 
to let that feeling develop. If it did, the effective- 
ness of Chapter VII of the Charter would come 
to be doubted, and interest would center on self- 
defence. 

The Belgian delegation asked that note be taken 
of its reservations regarding the proposals of the 
Committee which tend to neglect threats to peace, 
breaches of the peace and acts of aggression when 
these are directly or indirectly the act of a great 
power. 

The Belgian delegation proposed further that 
the Committee should be invited to pursue with 
diligence its studies of the organization of the 
armed forces made available to the Council, having 
especially in mind the necessity of ensuring the 
greatest possible effectiveness for the future action 
of these forces. 


Concrete Proposals Suggested 

He added that the Committe should be asked 
particularly to make concrete proposals on measures 
to ensure that action of armed forces to be placed 
at the disposal of the Council might be undertaken 
with the greatest possible promptness; on measures 
destined to give full effect to Article 45 of the 
Charter concerning air forces to be immediately 
usable for carrying out combined enforcement 
measures; and on the possible future establishment 
of regional sub-committees of the Military Staff 
Committee. 

Mr. van Langenhove said that the Belgian dele- 
gation would have no objection to referring the 
Committee’s report to a committee of the Council 
for study if all members of the Council are repre- 
sented on the Committee. 

At the meeting of the Council on June 6, Andrei 
A. Gromyko of the U.S.S.R. declared that the 
complexity of working out the basic principles 
for the organization of the United Nations armed 
forces could be explained by the mere fact that 
it was a new task. 

Dealing with some of the important questions 
which had not been agreed on in the Military 
Staff Committee, Mr. Gromyko said that because 
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the Committee had not succeeded in solving the 
question as to what principle should govern the 
determination of the contributions in armed forces 
to be made available by states to the Security 
Council, the Council itself would have to decide. 

It was necessary, he said, to come to agreement 
in principle on the strength and composition of 
the armed forces to be made available by the per- 
manent members of the Council. The question of 
the concrete size of their contributions could be 
postponed for further decision. 


Equal Position Emphasized 


The divergences on this question in the Com- 
mittee were of a serious nature. Insisting on the 
preservation of the equal position of all the per- 
manent members, the Soviet Union had submitted 
the following proposal to the Committee: 

“Permanent members of the Security Council 
shall make available armed forces (land, sea and 
air) on the principle of equality regarding the 
overall strength and the composition of these 
forces. In individual instances, deviations from 
this principle are permitted by special decisions 
of the Security Council, if such a desire is ex- 
pressed by a permanent member of the Security 
Council.” 

Instead of this principle of equality—not only 
in overall strength but also in the strength of the 
component land, sea and air forces—the delega- 
tions of other countries had put forward the prin- 
ciple of the so-called “comparable contributions”— 
comparatively equal contributions which would dif- 
fer both in overall strength and composition. 

The principle of equality, Mr. Gromyko said, 
was based on the provisions of the Charter, for 
the five powers, while holding a special position 
in comparison with other nations, occupied an 
equal position in relation to each other in decid- 
ing all the important questions relating to the 
maintenance of peace. The principle of compar- 
able contributions ignored the necessity of pre- 
serving their equal status. 

It was possible that not all the permanent mem- 
bers could contribute armed forces of equal 
strength and composition, but this situation could 
be regarded as an exception which was allowed 
for in the U.S.S.R. proposal—the Security Council 
should take a special decision to meet the desire 
of a country in such a case. 

It was a groundless assertion, Mr. Gromyko 
said, that the principle of equality was inconsistent 
with the establishment of effective armed forces. 
Equal contributions in a sense would strengthen 
the effectiveness of armed forces from the point 
of view of geographical location, since there would 
be armed forces placed at the disposal of the 
Council equal in strength and composition in the 
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An important discussion on the report of the Military Staff Committee began in the Security Council on June 4, when 
Herschel V. Johnson (right) gave the views of the United States. Andrei A. Gromyko of the U.S.S.R. (left) spoke on 
June 6, and Sir Alexander Cadogan of the United Kingdom (center) on June 11. 


territory of each of the five powers and conse- 
quently in each respective area. 
Under the principle of comparable contribu- 


tions, some nations might enjoy a predominant 
position in respect to such armed forces. Accept- 
ance of this principle might lead to the use of the 
organization of the armed forces in the interests 
of individual powerful states and to the detri- 
ment of legitimate interests of other countries. 

Since this proposal contradicted the principles 
of the United Nations, including the principles 
governing the activities of the Security Council, 
its acceptance would be impossible, Mr. Gromyko 
declared. 

Since the aggressive block of the last war had 
been defeated and ex-enemy states had been placed 
under the control of the Allies, he continued, it 
would be sufficient for the Council to have at 
its disposal relatively small forces. The correct- 
ness of this was more obvious in the light of 
the resolution of the General Assembly on the 
general reduction of armaments and armed forces. 
Even those countries which were weaker in mili- 
tary and economic respects would not face serious 
difficulties then in making their contributions of 
armed forces on the principle of equality with 
more powerful nations. 

Serious divergences had also occurred in the 
Military Staff Committee on the question of bases, 
Mr. Gromyko continued. The United States and 
United Kingdom had submitted proposals accord- 
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ing to which special agreements, referred to in 
Article 43 of the Charter, should provide not only 
armed forces, assistance and facilities—as envisaged 
in the Charter—but also military, naval and air 
bases. France had submitted a proposal which was 
somewhat different in wording but similar in sub- 
stance. 

The proposals on bases could not be accepted, 
he declared, because provision of bases was en- 
visaged neither in Article 43 nor anywhere else in 
the Charter, which mentions armed forces, assist- 
ance and facilities, including the rights of passage, 
but not bases. 

The representatives of the U.S.S.R., therefore, 
proceeded precisely from the fact that the ques- 
tion of bases should not arise. Their proposal 
stated that special agreements envisaged in Article 
43 would indicate assistance and facilities, includ- 
ing the rights of passage, which the Member na- 
tions would make available to the Council, and 
that specific agreements, concluded at the appro- 
priate time, would indicate the duration and the 
other conditions involved in the exercise of rights 
thus extended to the armed forces operating under 
the direction of the Council. 

The provision of bases, he contended, inevitably 
affected the sovereignty of nations. In effect the 
Council would be legalizing, in connection with 
the establishment of bases, the continuous station- 
ing of troops of certain Member states in territories 
or waters of other Members. 









Acceptance of this proposal would be used by 
some countries to exert political pressure on other 
countries which had provided such bases. The de- 
mand for the bases could not be evaluated other- 
wise than as an attempt to by-pass the United Na- 
tions Charter in the interests of the policy of cer- 
tain powerful nations and to impose on the Mem- 
ber states obligations not envisaged in the Charter. 
Such a demand should be rejected, Mr. Gromyko 
declared. 


Rights of Passage 

This reasoning applied equally to the proposal 
defended by the United Kingdom, United States 
and China that so-called “generous guarantees of 
rights of passage”’ should be provided, a proposal 
which was also inconsistent with the Charter. The 
Charter, he said, left no doubt that the right of 
passage might be granted under the terms of a 
special agreement to be ratified by the signatory 
states, which meant that any state was free to de- 
cide whether it would grant rights of passage and, 
if so, on what terms. 

The Council must vot speak of genera} guaran: 
tees which would be defined beforehand, but of 
concrete cases which would be provided for in 
particular agreements. The proposal showed in- 
sufficient respect for the rights of states, he com- 
mented. 

The Military Staff Committee had given con- 
siderable attention to the question of the location 
of armed forces, but there were substantial diver- 
gences. The U.S.S.R. proposal was that these forces 
should be stationed in their own territories only. 
There was also a joint United States, United 
Kingdom and Chinese proposal, from which a 
French proposal differed only slightly, to provide 
for the location of armed forces in, as well as out- 
side, their own territories and territorial waters. 

Thus there were two absolutely different ap- 
proaches. In the Soviet view, when the armed 
forces were not employed under the direction of 
the Security Council in the interests of the main- 
tenance of peace, they should be stationed only in 
their own territories and territorial waters. The 
presence of armed forces outside their own ter- 
ritories could only cause complications for coun- 
tries on whose territories they were located, and 
its effect would be of more than local nature. 

Such a situation would constitute means of 
political pressure being exerted on these other 
countries. The legalization by agreements would 
make the presence of troops, in countries other 
than their own, practically a permanent phenom- 
enon, which would contradict the purposes and 
principles of the United Nations and the interests 
of the maintenance of peace. 

Also the acceptance of such proposals would 
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subject certain Members of the United Nations 
to dependence on the great powers making the 
major contribution in armed forces. 

The question of the withdrawal of the armed 


forces after they had fulfilled the tasks assigned ° 


to them by the Council also deserved attention, 
Mr. Gromyko said. The differences of opinion in 
the Military Staff Committee on this question were 
similar to those on the location of the forces. As 
a result two different proposals had been sub- 
mitted. That of the U.S.S.R. provided that after 
they had fulfilled their mission they must be 
withdrawn to their own territories and territorial 
waters within a time limit of 30 to go days, unless 
decided otherwise by the Security Council. These 
time limits should be provided in the special 
agreements concluded under Article 43 of the 
Charter, he stated. 

The proposal of other states, however, was that 
they should be withdrawn “as soon as possible” 
to the general locations governed by the special 
agreements. The Security Council in each case 
would fix the time for the beginning and the com- 
pletion of such a withdrawal. 

This, said Mr. Gromyko, was absolutely in- 
sufficient. The formula, if accepted, would be used 
as a pretext for continuous presence of foreign 
troops on territories of other countries, which was 
inadmissible from the point of view of the basic 
purposes of the United Nations. The decision of 
the Council would be required, not to leave the 
troops there, but to withdraw them, and for the 
adoption of such a decision the agreement of all 
permanent members of the Council would be re- 
quired. It was clear that the sovereignty of some 
Members of the United Nations and the interests 
of small countries, first of all, might be affected. 


Equipment and Transportation 


There was still another divergence of opinion 
in the Committee concerning the logistical sup- 
port of the armed forces. The U.S.S.R. was guided 
in its view by the consideration that the states 
contributing armed forces should themselves _pro- 
vide these forces with adequate equipment and 
transportation. Only under this condition could 
they constitute a real contribution. 

Meanwhile, for some reason, other states con- 
sidered that it was a normal situation for personnel 
to be furnished by one group of countries, with 
equipment and transport facilities for such person- 
nel being furnished by other states. 

Apart from the complicated procedure in such a 
situation, which in practice might reduce the 
efficiency of measures to be carried out by the 
Council, the basic defect of that proposal was, 
Mr. Gromyko submitted, that certain countries 
would be subjected in advance, to dependent and 
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unequal positions in the organization. This posi- 
tion could be used for political benefits and ad- 
vantages by the powerful states which could sup- 
ply and equip the armed forces of other nations. 
Thus they would occupy a dominating position, 
an eventuality which the United Nations must 
not allow. 

As provided for in the U.S.S.R. proposal, the 
Council could, when a country was really unable 
to provide the available personnel with equipment 
and facilities, make an appropriate exception at 
the country’s request. 


Right of Self-Defence 


While Article 51 of the Charter, ensuring the 
inherent right of self-defence in case of armed at- 
tack, seemed clear, the military representatives had 
failed to agree on it. Some countries, including 
the U.S.S.R., considered that while working out 
the general principles, there was no need to in- 
clude in these principles a special provision deal- 
ing with Article 51. 

However, France and China deemed it necessary 
to link the general principles with Article 51. 
Mr. Gromyko contended that such a proposal was 
not in conformity with that article. It was pro- 
posed, for instance, to point out, especially in the 
basic principles, that armed forces made available 
to the Security Council might be used by the con- 
tributing nations in cases of “national emergency” 
according to their judgment. 

Such a principle, he declared, might be used in 
some cases to evade the fulfilment of the obliga- 
tions undertaken. He hoped therefore that the 
representatives of France and China would not 
insist on their proposals and that it would not be 
dificult for the Council to find a common lan- 
guage on this question. 

As to national air force contingents to imple- 
ment Article 45 of the Charter, Mr. Gromyko said 
that the representatives of the U.S.S.R. in the 
Military Staff Committee had proposed that their 
strength and composition should be determined 
by the Council within the limits of the special 
agreements referred to in the Article 43. 

(These air contingents, according to Article 45, 
are to be held immediately available for com- 
bined international enforcement action in order 
to enable the United Nations to take urgent mili- 
tary measures) . 

A proposal submitted by the representatives of 
the other countries, however, went beyond the 
limits of Article 43. They considered it necessary 
to study, in connection with the consideration of 
the basic principles, the question of the air forces 
to be held immediately available. However, general 
principles, Mr. Gromyko said, concerned all the 
principal services—land, sea and air—and should be 
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based on the provisions of Article 43. Concrete 
questions, including those concerning individual 
services, could be worked out later on the basis 
of these general principles. 

Article 45 could be examined only after the 
study of Article 43 had been completed and after 
the conclusion of special agreements on the con- 
tribution of armed forces. Then the Council, with 
the assistance of the Military Staff Committee, 
would determine what part of the overall strength 
of national air force contingents made available 
to the Council would be held immediately avail- 
able for urgent military measures. 

The question of strategic direction of armed 
forces had not yet been agreed on. The position 
of the U.S.S.R., the United States and China was 
that this question was not urgent, and in any 
case its study was not connected with consideration 
of basic principles. It would be quite normal at 
this stage merely to provide in the general prin- 
ciples that the Council on the advice of the Mili- 
tary Staff Committee could at the appropriate 
time appoint an overall commander or command- 
ers of the armed forces. 

The United Kingdom and France, on the other 
hand, wished that some details relating to the 
strategic direction and command, in particular to 
the relationship between the supreme command 
and the commanders-in-chief of land, naval and 
air forces, as well as to the procedure of the ap- 
pointment of commanders, be decided at the pres- 
ent time. 


U.S.S.R. Conclusions 


Summing up his conclusions, Mr. Gromyko said 
that the Military Staff Committee had done some 
useful work and had submitted some agreed re- 
commendations which presumably would receive 
the approval of the Council. The Committee had 
not, however, solved a number of questions of 
great importance. 

The insufficient progress in its work and the 
consequent lack of progress in the organization of 
the United Nations armed forces were due to the 
fact that, on a number of important questions, 
proposals incompatible with the tasks and purposes 
of the Committee and with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the United Nations had been submitted. 
Responsibility for the delay therefore rested with 
those delegations which had systematically sub- 
mitted proposals of this kind. 

The successful solution of the questions con- 
nected with the establishment of general prin- 
ciples, as well as any other problem relating to 
the maintenance of peace, was possible only when 
all members were guided by the basic principles 
and purposes of the United Nations, not by the 
interests of some of the powerful and influential 
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nations. Not everyone had observed this indispens- 
able condition in the work of the Military Staff 
Committee, Mr. Gromyko remarked. 

In conclusion, he expressed the hope that the 
Council would reach agreement on the unresolved 
questions. At any rate, the delegation of the 
U.S.S.R. would do its best in order to attain suc- 
cess. 


Important, Urgent Task 

Stressing the importance and urgency of the 
task, the next speaker, Colonel W. R. Hodgson 
of Australia, pointed out that the responsibility 
and initiative belonged to the Council. 

Disarmament and the conclusion of special agree- 
ments under Article 43 were closely connected, 
and this was a most important reason for dispatch 
in this matter. Until the United Nations had de- 
veloped effective instruments by which it could, 
in the last resort, compel observance of the law 
of the Charter, national governments would in- 
evitably hesitate to agree to any significant meas- 
ures of disarmament. 

Colonel Hodgson termed the Military Staff Com- 
mittee’s rate of progress as "disappointing.” 

He said that in the view of the Australian 
Government the functions of the Committee were 
limited to advising and assisting the Council; even 
in the case of strategic direction the ultimate re- 
sponsibility and decision rested with the Council 
as a whole, including of course the non-permanent 
members. 

Mr. Gromyko’s statement that under the Charter 
the five great powers had been placed in a special 
position in comparison with other Members of the 
United Nations was, Colonel Hodgson said, a 
“most extraordinary doctrine.” It was, he said, in 
direct contradiction to everything contained in the 
Charter. 

All members of the Council shared the primary 
responsibility for the maintenance of international 
peace and security and therefore must be fully and 
constantly appraised of the progress made in the 
organization of the armed forces; otherwise de- 
cisions of the Council requiring the use of force 
could not be made effective. How was it possible, 
Colonel Hodgson asked, for the Council to take 
decisions which involved or might involve action 
by air, sea or land forces unless all its members 
had full knowledge of such forces, their disposi- 
tion and composition? 

For more than a year, he continued, the Mili- 
tary Staff Committee had been meeting in secret 
and, apart from brief communiques which indi- 
cated little beyond the fact that there were dis- 
agreements among members, no information had 
been available to the non-permanent members of 
the Council as to the matters under discussion. 
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Representatives of the non-permanent members 
could not even sit as observers. The Australian 
Government believed that it was impossible under 
these conditions for the non-permanent members 
to discharge their obligations under the Charter. : 
They should, he said, be associated with the Mili- 
tary Staff Committee during their term of office. 
Australia had constantly pressed in the Committee 
of Experts for amendments to the rules of pro- 
cedure of the Military Staff Committee without 
success. 

There was another feature of the procedure 
which the Australian delegation believed had been 
largely responsible for the slow rate of progress. 
Although there was no provision in the Charter 
which required such an abnormal voting procedure, 
the Military Staff Committee had adopted the rule 
that decisions, including recommendations to the 
Security Council, could be made only by a unani- 
mous vote of all the members. 

It was inevitable that, under such a rule, there 
should be serious delays and protracted debates. 
Australia had challenged the authority for this 
rule, so far without success, in the Committee of 
Experts and had reserved its right to raise it before 
the Council. 

All had witnessed the difficulty of getting action 
in the Council on many occasions because the 
Charter required the unanimous concurrence of 
the permanent members on many questions of 
substance. The justification advanced for the “veto” 
in the Council was that the Council would be called 
on to make far-reaching decisions, possibly involv- 
ing the use of force. 

The Military Staff Committee, however, had no 
authority to make decisions of substance. Its func- 
tions were to give advice and to make recommen- 
dations. The only decisions it had to make were 
whether to make a recommendation as an expert 
body to the Council, which was responsible for the 
political decisions. In these circumstances the im- 
portation of a rule of procedure designed solely 
for the Security Council was entirely unwarrented. 
If there was a minority view in the Committee, this 
could be adequately dealt with by attaching a 
minority report, Colonel Hodgson declared. 


Frank, Full Debate Favored 


While not suggesting that unanimous agreement 
in the Committee was not desirable, he main- 
tained that unanimity could not be automatically 
ensured by an artificial rule of voting. Unanimity 
could be hoped for only if the issues were frankly 
and fully debated in the open so that no nation 
could obstruct the proceedings of the United Na- 
tions without having its action subjected to the 
scrutiny and examination of the peoples of the 
world. 

Actually he was not attempting to pin the blame 
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for the delays on any particular member of the 
Committee—no one could do that with certainty, 
because the Committee acted behind closed doors. 
Individual members even arrogated to themselves 
the right to have a secretariat composed exclusively 
of their own nationals, although the General Assem- 
bly in London had rejected a proposal that the 
secretariat of the Security Council itself should be 
independent of the Secretariat of the Secretary- 
General. What did seem clear was that one reason 
for the delay was the procedure followed. This at 
least could and should be corrected. 


More Specific Principles Required 


Turning to the substance of the Committee’s 
report, Colonel Hodgson said that there were many 
questions on which more specific principles must 
be stated before the actual negotiation of any spe- 
cial agreement could begin. 

The Australian Government was able to accept, 
subject to minor modifications in one or two cases, 
all the principles unanimously recommended. It 
could also subscribe to one or the other or both 
of the proposed alternatives suggested for the re- 
maining principles. 

However, some areas had not been covered at 
all or were dealt with in such general terms as to 
give little guidance. 

The two most outstanding questions which in 
his view required fuller treatment were the tasks 
which the United Nations forces would be called 
on to perform, and the size and nature of the 
forces which would be needed to carry out those 
tasks. 

A definition of tasks should be one of the first 
steps in all military planning. Two principles had 
been stated—one, positive, that the forces were 
intended for the maintenance or the restoration 
of international peace and security, and the other, 
negative, that they must not be employed for pur- 
poses inconsistent with the purposes, principles 
and spirit of the Charter. 

These principles, so far as they went, were 
acceptable to Australia, but they gave only the 
barest guidance on the actual tasks and objectives 
of the forces. Until the tasks were clearly defined, 
neither the Council nor the Committee nor Mem- 
ber governments could proceed with detailed plan- 
ning. The nature of the objectives would affect 
the type of training which the component units 
must be given, as well as the composition, organi- 
zation and equipment of those forces. 
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In estimating the size of forces required, a 
definition of tasks was also an essential prelim- 
inary. It was surprising to find that the Committee, 
which presumably examined this problem strictly 
from the military point of view as experts, should 
lay stress on such an imponderable as “moral 
weight.” The moral force behind decisions of the 
League of Nations proved to be of limited value, 
Colonel Hodgson declared. The Australian Gov- 
ernment was firmly of the opinion that “irrespec- 
tive of any moral weight behind the forces, their 
size must be completely adequate for the task.” 


Noting that the Committee had set up a special 
committee to commence informal discussion on the 
question of the overall strength and composition of 
the forces, he expressed doubt that it would be 
able to make progress if it had before it only those 
same general principles now submitted to the 
Council. 


Comments on Details Reserved 


Reserving his comments on those principles un- 
til the Council proceeded to detailed examination, 
he referred, however, to the question of the in- 
dividual contribution to be made by the five 
permanent members of the Council. It was the 
view of the Australian Government, he said, that 
it would be entirely unrealistic for each permanent 
member to make forces available identical both in 


- size and nature. It was unthinkable, he added, that 


because one or another of the great powers did not 
happen to possess suitable or sufficient types of 
naval or air forces such as aircraft carriers, for 
example, that the United Nations forces should be 
deprived of that particular type of striking power. 

It was also the Australian view that permanent 
members should make a comparable initial overall 
contribution but that contributions might differ 
widely as to strength of separate land, sea or air 
components. 

In conclusion, Colonel Hodgson stated that the 
gaps and deficiencies in the principles now before 
the Council must be speedily rectified so that the 
preparation of the special agreements should not 
be delayed further. He was hopeful that effective 
United Nations forces could be organized which 
would give the Council a strong weapon, readily 
available for the maintenance of international 
peace and security. 

After Colonel Hodgson’s statement, the Council 
adjourned the discussion until June 10. 





Balkan Group to Cross Bulgarian Border 


Hears Greek Witnesses of Frontier Incident 


Tue subsidiary group of the Security Council’s 
Commission of Inquiry in the Balkans was re- 
fused permission by a Bulgarian frontier guard 
to cross the Greco-Bulgarian border into Bulgaria 
on June 3 while investigating an alleged frontier 
incident in the Angistron-Lipa area. This was one 
of five alleged border incidents brought to the 
attention of the group by the Greek Government. 

However, the subsidiary group was assured by 
the Bulgarian Government that all facilities to 
cross the border would be granted if it postponed 
the date of its arrival until June 11. 

Meanwhile the subsidiary group examined at 
Salonika a group~of witnesses presented by the 
Greek Government. 


Halted at Bulgarian Border 


The incident alleged to have taken place at 


Angistron-Lipa concerned an engagement that be- « 


gan on April 15 between Greek Government forces 
and a group of Partisans, during which members 
of the Partisan group were said to have taken 
refuge in Bulgaria and from there to have fired 
on the Greek troops. 

On May 29 the subsidiary group dispatched a 
telegram to the Bulgarian Government stating that 
it was examining this and another alleged incident, 
and that all relevant documents submitted by the 
Greek liaison representative were being forwarded 
immediately to the Bulgarian Government. It re- 
quested the latter to authorize the officer on duty 
at the Bulgarian border to accept the group’s 
communication. 

Furthermore, in order that the incidents might 
be fully investigated, the subsidiary group urgently 
requested the Bulgarian Government to grant it 
all facilities to cross the Greco-Bulgarian frontier 
in that area, and especially at the border points 
of Lipa Height 1501 and Koula. The telegram 
specified that the group would arrive at the border 
on June 2g, and it invited the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment to present any witnesses which it might de- 
sire to be heard. 

The Bulgarian Government replied in a tele- 
gram dated May 31 that it was ready to give the 
group the assistance requested. However, because 
of insufficient time it requested the investigating 
body to postpone the date of its arrival at the fron- 
tier for at least 10 days. The Bulgarian Govern- 
ment also stated that to grant the necessary assis- 
tance it must have accurate knowledge of the 
composition of the investigating group, notably 
the countries represented and the names of the 
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respective delegates. Finally, the Government ex- 
pressed the opinion that the frontier point Koula 
680 “would meet all needs” of the group so far 
as crossing the border was concerned. 

Under the plans already made by the subsidiary 
group prior to the receipt of this telegram, the 
group’s members left Salonika on June 2 for the 
frontier area, where on the same day a second 
telegram was handed to the Bulgarian frontier 
post at Koula, to be telephoned to Sofia, inform- 
ing the Bulgarian Government that on the next 
day the group would investigate the scene of the 
alleged Angistron-Lipa incident on the Greek side 
of the border. Since the group might find it neces- 
sary to cross the border, it requested the Bulgarian 
Government to authorize its frontier posts at Koula 
680 and Lipa to permit such a crossing. 

The group also expressed its willingness to re- 
turn to the area to hear the Bulgarian case. 

At an afternoon meeting on June 2, the sub- 
sidiary group reached a majority decision to enter 
Bulgarian territory the next day if the examina- 
tion of the terrain indicated that such action was 
necessary. 

On June 3, however, when the group arrived 
at the peak of Mount Lipa, the officer in charge 
of the Bulgarian frontier post did not permit the 
group to cross into Bulgaria, stating that he had 
not received any instructions to that effect. 


Greek Version of Incident 


The Greek liaison representative, Nikolas 
Kambalouris, then declared that in view of the 
Bulgarian attitude, he wished to reserve fully the 
position of his Government concerning further 
investigation of frontier incidents. Mr. Kambalouris 
said he considered it an essential condition for the 
investigation of the Angistron-Lipa incident that 
the investigation should be extended inside Bul- 
garian territory. 

Standing on Greek soil a few yards from the 
border, Captain Lioussas Ioannis of the Greek 
Army outlined what he had seen of the Angistron- 
Lipa action in which, he said, he commanded the 
rightwing of the Greek Government forces. He was 
fired on by machine gun from the Bulgarian side, 
he said, and he saw members of the Partisan 
group moving around and taking shelter in Bul- 
garian territory, firing from there on the Greek 
troops. 

On June 4 at midnight, the subsidiary group 
received a telegram from Kimon Gheorghieff, 
Bulgarian Minister for Foreign Affairs, which re- 
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newed the assurances to give full assistance to the 
subsidiary group on its arrival at the frontier on 
June 11. However, the message repeated that be- 
cause of insufficient time the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment had been unable to prepare for the study 
on Bulgarian territory of the Greek Government’s 
allegation, and it emphasized that this study would 
have taken place on Bulgarian territory in the 
complete absence of all qualified Bulgarian repre- 
sentatives. 

The Chairman of the subsidiary group then tele- 
graphed the Bulgarian Government the next day 
repeating that the group would arrive at the Koula 
post on June 11. The group also informed the main 
Balkan Commission of its exchange of telegrams 
and of its meeting on Mount Lipa with Bulgarian 
frontier guards. 


Evidence of Witnesses 

On June 6, at Salonika, the Greek liaison repre- 
sentative repeated his earlier statement that his Gov- 
ernment had to make reservations concerning the 
presentation of its case. He added that the fixing 
of the date of June 11 for completing the inquiry 
meant delay, which would allow the Bulgarian 
Government to assemble all its evidence and de- 
stroy such evidence as it wished. If the subsidiary 
group proceeded with the investigation of the 
Angistron-Lipa incident, the Greek Government 
believed it necessary to place both sides on an 
equal footing again. To do this, the group must 
obtain from the Bulgarian Government lists of 
the witnesses it proposed to present, together with 
all of the documentation, so that the Greek Gov- 
ernment could prepare its answers. 

Two witnesses appeared before the subsidiary 
group on June 6. Apostolos Arvanitides stated that 
he was a member of the guerilla band which on 
April 15 attacked the Greek frontier post at Angi- 
stron. During the action which followed on Mount 
Lipa, the band was encircled by the Greek Army 
and 135 of the guerillas crossed into Bulgaria on 
the instruction of their leaders. They went to the 
Bulgarian frontier post from which they were led 
away by Bulgarian liaison officers. Next day, their 
arms were taken away and they were sent to a camp 
at Berkovitsa, where there were already about 400 
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Greek guerillas. They were given food as though 
they had been in the army. The camp was con- 
trolled by 10 Bulgarian men and one officer. Apart 
from the guards, everyone spoke Greek. 

After being in camp for about 10 days, Avani- 
tides in a group of 50 was led back by a Bulgarian 
guard to the vicinity of the Greco-Bulgarian bor- 
der, where each man was given three weapons. 
After they had crossed the border on foot into 
Greece, two of the weapons were taken away. The 
two persons who gave them arms spoke Greek, he 
said. 

The evidence of the second witness, Petros 
Rahmanides, was similar. He had left the Berko- 
vitsa camp after two weeks. He was in the second 
group of 50 men who were given weapons, in this 
case 42 rifles, eight submachine guns, a number of 
mines and grenades, and a quantity of ammuni- 
tion, before they crossed the frontier on foot into 
Greece. He told his questioners that 135 guerillas 
were well received by the Bulgarians upon enter- 
ing that country. Before re-entering Greece, they 
had been ordered to throw away anything of 
Bulgarian origin. When Rahmanides had _ sur- 
rendered to the Greek authorities, he had an 
Italian weapon. 


On June 7 the subsidiary group completed its 
hearing of the main testimony of the witnesses 
presented by the Greek liaison representative on 


‘the alleged Angistron-Lipa incident. 


The evidence of Christos Yiantsos was similar 
to that of the two earlier witnesses. At the Berko- 
vitsa camp, he said, there was a hospital in which 
the Greek wounded, including some he knew, were 
treated. He stated that he had been forcibly re- 
cruited into the Partisans and had been told that 
a certain number must come from his village and, 
if he did not join, he might suffer reprisals. 


Yiantsos and the next witness, Alexandros Niko- 
laides, both stated that during the fighting on 
Mount Lipa the Partisans were on Bulgarian soil. 
Nikolaides had seen three Bulgarians come and 
talk with the chiefs of the band. 

The subsidiary group decided on June g to send 
another telegram to the Bulgarian Government 
concerning those places which it desired to visit. 





Special Committee Leaves for Palestine 
United Kingdom Asks for End of Illegal Immigration 


W irs irs preliminary and organizational work 
completed, the Special Committee on Palestine 
left New York by air for Jerusalem in the second 
week of June. The Committee will start on its all- 
important work as soon as all its members and 
secretariat have assembled in Palestine. 

In its final week in the United States, the Special 
Committee’s meetings were given over to clearing 
the administrative arrangements for the trip. A 
report was presented by the Secretariat on com- 
munications received during the period May 15- 
June 6. Some of these communications were from 
individuals requesting hearings; others submitted 
memoranda. 

Some 20,728 communications were from inmates 
of numerous displaced persons camps in the United 
States Zone of Germany, petitioning the United 
Nations to facilitate immigration into Palestine. 
In addition, the Central Committee of Liberated 


Jews in the United States Zone of Germany in a 
cable dated May 29 invited the Special Committee 
to visit the displaced persons camps in Europe, so 
that Jewish displaced persons might present their 
views and aspirations directly to the Committee. 
‘The Central Committee stated in its cable that it 
represents over 160,000 Jewish displaced persons, 
the overwhelming majority of whom hope to re- 
settle in Palestine. 

Connected with the work of the Special Com- 
mittee was the Secretary-General’s announcement 
last week of the receipt on May 23 (eight days 
after the special session of the General Assembly 
adjourned) of a request from the United Kingdom 
to the Secretary-General asking him to appeal to 
all Member states to take strict precautions to pre- 
vent the transit through their territory and depar- 
ture from their ports of Jews attempting illegal 
entry into Palestine. 


Members and chief Secretariat officials of the Special Committee on Palestine in the delegates’ lounge at United Na- 
tions headquarters are, left to right: Dr. Victor Chi-Tsai Hoo, Assistant Secretary-General of the Department of Trust- 
teeship and Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories, who represents the Secetary-General; Roberto Fontaina 
(Uruguay) alternate for Professor Enrique Rodriguez Fabregat; Nasrollah Entezam (Iran); Dr. Jorge Garcia Granados 
(Guatemala) ; Dr. N. S. Blom (Netherlands) ; Dr. Alberto Ulloa (Peru) ; Chief Justice Alfred Emil Sandstrom (Sweden) 
Chairman; Dr. Karel Lisicky (Czechoslovakia) ; Justice Sir Abdur Rahman (India) ; Justice I. C. Rand (Canada) ; John 
D. L. Hood (Australia) ; Dr. Alfonso Garcia Robles, Director, United Nations Department of Security Council Affairs, the 
Committee’s Principal Secretary, and Dr. Joza Brilej (Yugoslavia). 
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The headquarters of the 
Special Committee while 
in Palestine is the YMCA 


building in Jerusalem. 


This request was made in the light of the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s resolution calling upon all gov- 
ernments and all people (particularly the Pales- 
tinians themselves) to refrain from any action 
which might create an atmosphere prejudical to 
an early settlement of the Palestine . question, 
pending action by the Assembly on the Special 
Committee’s report. 

Fifteen thousand Jewish illegal immigrants from 
various European ports were intercepted in the 
six-months period from mid-October, 1946, on- 
wards, and diverted to camps in Cyprus, the United 
Kingdom communication stated. This figure, which 
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was cited as an indication of the gravity of the 
illegal-entry question, compares with the present 
legal immigration rate of 18,000 a year and with 
the fact, mentioned by the British Foreign Min- 
ister on February 25, that 96,000 Jewish immi- 
grants had been admitted to Palestine since May 
1939. 

On May 29, the Secretary-General transmitted 
the request to the Member states, in the hope that 
it would be considered with the Assembly’s reso- 
lution in mind. He asked the governments to 
inform him of any action they might take on the 
matter. 


Special Mission to Leave for Western Samoa 


O. Juty 3, the three members of the Trusteeship 
Council’s investigation committee will assemble 
in Western Samoa to begin their inquiries on the 
petition presented to the Council by the leaders 
of the inhabitants of the Trust Territory. Francis 
B. Sayre, United States representative on the 
Trusteeship Council and its first President, left 
for San Francisco on June 14, and the two other 
members of the Commission, as well as the Secre- 
tariat staff, will proceed shortly for Wellington, 
New Zealand. 

The petition from leaders and representatives 
of the people of Western Samoa requested the 
granting of self-government to Samoa. It further 
requested that New Zealand, the present adminis- 
tering authority would “see fit to act as Protector 
and Adviser to Samoa in the same capacity as 
England is to Tonga.” The petition also asked 
for the ending of the “unnatural division” of the 
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Samoan islands by which Eastern Samoa is a pro- 
tectorate of the United States while Western 
Samoa is under the trust administration of New 
Zealand. 

When the Council examined this petition, the 
New Zealand representative suggested the dispatch 
of a mission of inquiry to Western Samoa, and 
asked that the mission be composed of men of 
practical experience of local colonial administra- 
tion, that it should stay long enough in the terri- 
tory to make an exhaustive study of the area, and 
that the mission should make its inquiry as early 
as possible. 

The Trusteeship Council decided unanimously 
on April 24 to send a visiting mission to the terri- 
tory for a first-hand investigation. It established 
an ad hoc committee comprising the nine members 
present at the first session of the Council to decide 
the composition of the visiting mission. This com- 
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mittee agreed that the mission should be composed 
of Francis B. Sayre of the United States, Pierre 
Ryckmans of Belgium, and Sayid Awani Khalidy 
of Iraq. Mr. Khalidy informed the committee sub- 
sequently that he was unable to accept its invita- 
tion, and the final choice of the committee fell on 
Dr. Eduardo Cruz-Coke of Chile. 

Mr. Sayre has a long diplomatic career, including 
service as an Assistant Secretary of State for six 
years, as High Commissioner of the Philippines, 
as Special Assistant to Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull, and as Diplomatic Adviser to UNRRA. 

Mr. Ryckmans has spent a considerable period 
of his career in connection with the administra- 
tion of non-self-governing territories. He served in 
the former Mandated Territory of Ruanda-Urundi, 


and from 1934 to 1946 was the Governor-General 
of the Belgian Congo. 

Dr. Eduardo Cruz-Coke is prominent in the 
public life of Chile. A doctor of medicine, Dr. 
Cruz-Coke has been associated with public health 
work in his country. He is a Senator and was a 
candidate for the Presidency at the last election. 

The visiting mission will be accompanied by 
four members of the Division of Trusteship of the 
United Nations Secretariat, led by Peter M. Anker, 
Assistant Director of the Trusteeship Division. If 
necessary, additional clerical staff will be recruited 
in New Zealand or Samoa. 

The mission plans to return to New York by 
the end of August for presentation of its report 
to the Trusteeship Council when that body holds 
its next session in November. 


Election of Judges to International Court 
Security Council Adopts Assembly Interpretation of Procedure 


By unanimous vote on June 4, the Security 
Council resolved the interpretation of two arti- 
cles of the Statute of the Court of International 
Justice. Relating to the procedure for electing 
judges to the Court, these two articles—11 and 12— 
have been the subject of differences of opinion since 
the first meetings of the General Assembly. 

Judges of the Court are elected independently by 
the Security Council and the General Assembly. 
Candidates who obtain an absolute majority of 
votes in both bodies are declared elected. 

If all the seats are not so filled at the first meetings 
of the two organs, then Article 11 provides that a 
second and, if necessary, a third meeting shall take 
place to fill the vacant seats. If even after the third 
meeting the required number of candidates has not 
secured an absolute majority, then it is provided 
in Article 12 that a special conference of six mem- 
bers, three from the Security Council and three 
from the General Assembly, should be held. 


Question as to “Meetings” 


The question that arose was what are the 
“meetings” referred to in Article 11? Supposing that 
the first balloting in one meeting of the Security 
Council or the General Assembly shows that there 
is no absolute majority for some of the vacancies, 
then would any further balloting for the vacant 
seats constitute a second “meeting” or only a contin- 
uation of the first? 

At the second part of its first session, the Assem- 
bly referred this matter to its Sixth (Legal) Com- 
mittee. The Committee ruled that in each of these 
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“meetings” the balloting should continue until a 
full list for all the seats to be filled had been agreed 
upon. In other words the “meeting” would not be 
over till a complete list is produced. Once the lists 
are complete, they would be compared. If it is found 
that the same candidates have been approved by 
both bodies, the election would be complete, but if 
there is no absolute majority, in both lists, for all 
the seats, then the Security Council and the General 
Assembly will hold their second “meetings.” If three 
such “meetings,” followed by three comparisons, do 
not result in election to all the seats, then a joint 
conference will be held. 

The General Assembly agreed with this ruling 
of its Sixth Committee, but it realized that on this 
matter the same interpretation should be followed 
by the Security Council. It therefore adopted the 
ruling “provisionally and subject to concurrence 
of the Security Council” and transmitted it to the 
Council for its consideration. 

At the Security Council’s meeting on June 4 the 
United States presented a resolution to the effect 
that the Council should concur with the Assembly 
and adopt the ruling as Rule 61 under a new Chap- 
ter 11 of the Security Council’s Provisional Rules 
of Procedure to be headed “Relations with other 
United Nations Organs.” 


Unanimous Decision 

During very brief discussion, Colonel W. R. 
Hodgson of Australia stated that the resolution 
would obviate the difficulty that was encountered 
at the first part of the first session of the Assembly, 
when there was “hopeless confusion” between the 
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United States resolution and transmitted it to the 
Assembly for its information. 

After dealing with this matter, the Council turned 
to consideration of the report of the Military Staff 
Committee (see page 648). 


Council and the Assembly because of the lack of a 
rule such as that proposed. The President of 
the Council gave one ruling, and the President of 
the Assembly gave another, he said. 

The Council then unanimously adopted the 


United Nations World Broadcasts 


Te Uniten Nations broadcasts daily, Monday through Saturdays (with the exceptions noted) , 
programs of news, interviews, and background talks on the work of the Organization, the spe- 
cialized agencies, and the consultative non-governmental organizations. 


W ave- 
length Frequency 
(metres) (kilocycles) 


EDT GMT Program Beamed to Call Sign 


10:15-10:30 a.m. 


11:30-12:00 noon 


2:45 p.m 
3:00 p.m 


5:15 p.m. 
5:30 p.m. 
5:45 p.m. 
5:45- 6:00 p.m. 


10:15-11:15 p.m. 


3:30- 3:45 a.m. 
3:45- 4:00 a.m. 


4:00- 4:15 a.m. 
4:15- 4:30 a.m. 


4:30- 4:45 a.m. 
4:30- 4:45 a.m. 


1415-1430 


1530-1600 


1830-1845 
1845-1900 


2100-2115 
2115-2130 


2130-2145 
2145-2200 


0215-0315 


0730-0745 
0745-0800 


0800-0815 


0815-0830 
0830-0845 


0830-0845 . 


English (Radio 
Review) * 


Russian 


French (News) 
French (Radio 
Review) 


English (News) 
English (News at 


dictation speed) 


French (Radio 
Review) 
French (News) 


Spanish 


English (News) ** 
English (Radio 
Review) ** 
French (Radio 
Review) ** 
Chinese (News) ** 
Spanish* ** 
English (for relay 


CKNC 


W. Europe 
CKCX 


Europe incl. 


U.S.S.R 


WNRI 
WNRA 


Europe 


| Wwooc 


Europe 


Latin 
America 


Far East & 
Pacific 


16.84 
19.75 


19.74 
16.52 
13.88 


17820 
15190 


15200 
18160 
21160 


to Australian 
listeners, Thurs. 
only) 


Programs relayed for U.S.A. listeners, in English: 


7:15- 7:30 p.m. 2315-2330 Radio Review**** 
10:45-11:00 p.m. 0245-0300 Radio Review**** 
11:30-11:45 a.m. 1530-1545 Radio Review* 


* Not Sundays or Mondays. 
** On Sundays but not Mondays. 


KSAN (San Fran.) 
WMCA (New York) 
WOQXR (New York) 


*** Not Mondays or Thursdays. 
**** Not Saturdays or Sundays. 

In addition to these programs, the proceedings of the Security Council, the Economic and 
Social Council, and the Trusteeship Council are broadcast to Europe, with a running commen- 
tary in English and French, over stations WOOC, WNRI, and WNRA. 

Does your set receive these programs? If so, a postcard reporting the quality of the recep- 
tion, with any other comments you may have, will be gladly acknowledged by the Radio Division, 
Lake Success, N: Y., U. S. A. 

These broadcasts have been made possible through the co-operation of the U.S. Department 
of State, the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, and the World Wide Broadcasting Foundation. 
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PERSONALITIES 


Fiscal Commission—Vice Chairman 


Pavel M. Chernyshev, 
representative of the U.S. 
S.R. to the Fiscal Commis- 
sion, of which he was 
elected First Vice-Chair- 
man, served as Acting 
Chairman throughout 
practically the whole of 
the first session owing to 
the absence through ill- 
ness of the Chairman, Ru- 
dolphe Putman of Bel- 
gium. Mr. Chernyshev also 
served as Chairman of the 
Second Committee of the Commission. 

He was born in 1909 in the County of Tver, 
U.S.S.R. He completed his studies in 1937 at the 
Foreign Trade Institute and then studied for three 


Mr. Chernyshev 


years as a post-graduate student at the Moscow 
Finance and Economics Institute. His thesis on 
“International Currency Transactions’ won him 
the degree of Candidate in Economic Sciences. 
From 1937 to 1946 Mr. Chernyshev worked in the 
Government Bank of the U.S.S.R., first as Director 
of the Export Department and subsequently as 
Head of the Foreign Department. From 1939 to 
1944 he also served as Administrative Chairman of 
the Foreign Trade Bank of the U.S.S.R. 

Since May 1946, Mr. Chernyshev has been Econ- 
omic Adviser to the U.S.S.R. Delegation to the Uni- 
ted Nations, and in this capacity has taken part 
in the work of the Second, Third and Fourth Ses- 
sions of the Economic and Social Council, and 
also of the Second Part of the First Session of the 
General Assembly. 


Freedom of Information—Sub-Commission Chairman 


Dr. Gerrit Jan van Heuven Goedhart of the 
Netherlands, Chairman of the Sub-Commission on 
the Freedom of Information and of the Press, is 
chief editor of Het Parool which, during the Second 
World War, was published as an underground 
newspaper. He was born in Bussum in the Nether- 
lands in 1901 and studied at the University of 
Leiden where he received his degree in law in 
1926. 

In 1930 he became chief editor of the newspaper 
De Telegraaf and three years later was appointed 
editor-in-chief of the Utrechtsch Neuwsblad. During 
the Second World War he was first a contributor to 
the Wederopbouw (Reconstruction of 1941) later 
becoming co-editor of the underground newspaper 
Het Parool. He served with the underground forces 


from 1942 to 1944 when he went on a mission to 
England at the request of sev eral resistance groups. 
He described this mission apenr 

in The Journey of Colonel 
Blake. 

In July 1944, Dr. van 
Heuven —— became 
Minister Justice. He 
handed in ae resignation 
in February 1945. He is 
the author of the books 
The Development of Labor 
Arbitration in the Nether- 
lands, Unrest in Masaryk’s 
Country and Finland As I 
Saw It. 


Dr. van Heuven 
Goedhart 


Freedom of Information—Sub-Commission Rapporteur 


George Victor Ferguson 


is the representative of Can-, 


ada on the Sub-Commis- 
sion on the Freedom of 
Information and of the 
Press, of which he was 
elected Rapporteur. He 
was born in Cupar, Fife, 
Scotland in 1897, and emi- 
grated to Canada in 1904, 
settling in Nelson, British 
Columbia. He moved to 
Calgary, Alberta in 1912. 

After serving overseas 


Mr. Ferguson 


during the First World War (1916 to 1919) with 
the Canadian Expeditionary Force, he studied at 
the University of Alberta, Edmonton (1919 to 
1921), and at Oxford University, England (1921 
to 1924). He received his B.A. degree in 1923. 

After brief service on the staff of The Times of 
London Mr. Ferguson returned to Canada and 
joined the Winnipeg Free Press in 1925. He was 
subsequently appointed its managing editor in 1934 
and executive editor in 1944. He resigned this posi- 
tion two years later to take up his present duties as 
editor of the Montreal Daily Star. Mr. Ferguson is 
the author of the pamphlet How We are Governed 
and co-editor of Canada Fights. 
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1946 

Continuous 

From Mar. 25 
”* June 14 

1947 

From Jan. 30 
” Mar. 24 
” Apr. 10 


May 6 
May 12 


May 15 
May 26 
May 26 


May 26 
May 27 
June 2 
June 2 
June 9 
June 9 
June 12 
June 13 
June 


From June 

” June 
June 
June 
June 


9 
” 


” 


June 


July 


July 
July 


July 
July 


July 
July 
July 


July 
July 


July 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 


7° 


August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 


August 
August 


Calendar of United Nations Events 


In Session 


Security Council 
Military Staff Committee 
Atomic Energy Commission 


Security Council's Commission of Inquiry in the Balkans 

Commission for Conventional Armaments 

Preparatory Committee of the International Conference on Trade 
and Employment—second session 

Universal Postal Congress (UPU) 

Committee on Development of International Law and 
Codification 


Rice Study Group (FAO) 


Sub-Committee on Plant and Animal Stocks (FAO) 

Committee on Procedure of the General Assembly Concerning 
Rules on the Admission of New Members 

Special Committee on Palestine 

Economic Commission for Europe—Transport Session 

Executive Committee of FAO 

Economic and Employment Commission—second session 

Expert Committee on Biological Standardization (WHO) 

Drafting Committee on the Bill of Rights 

League of Nations Liquidation Committee 

ILO Governing Body—1oe2nd session 

Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East—first session 


Forthcoming 


South American Regional Meeting (ICAO) 

Council of European Central Inland Transport Organization 

International Labor Conference—goth session 

Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions 

Preparatory Commission of the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion (3rd part of 1st session) 

Temporary Social Welfare Committee 

International Conference on Telecommunications (ITU) 


Economic Commission for Europe—second session 

Committee of the Whole of the Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East 

League of Nations Liquidation Committee 

Special Cereals Conference on Grain Shortage for 1947-1948 
(FAO) 

South Atlantic Regional Meeting (ICAO) 

Road Transport Conference (ECITO) 

Consultative Committee of United Nations and Specialized 
Agencies on Personnel Matters 

Agenda Committee of the Economic and Social Council 

Economic and Social Council (including meetings of the Stand- 
ing Committees) —fifth session 

Commission on Narcotic Drugs 

International Conference of Labor Statisticians—sixth session 

Committee on Contributions 

Sub-Commission on Economic Development 

Population Commission—second session 

Industrial Committee on Iron and Steel Production (ILO) 

Divisional Conference on Airdromes, Air Routes and Ground 
Aids (ICAO) 

Committee on Industrial Classification 

Permanent Central Opium Board 

Commission on Human Rights—second session 

Annual FAO Conference 

Statistical Commission—second session 

Social Commission—second session 

Committee on Information Transmitted under Article 73 (e) of 
the Charter 

Committee on Administration and Finance (WHO) 

Interim Commission of the WHO-—fourth session 


Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 


Geneva 
Interim Hq. 
Geneva 


Paris 
Interim Hq. 


Trivandrum, 
India 

Washington 

Interim Hq. 


Jerusalem 
Geneva 
Washington 
Interim Hq. 
Geneva 
Interim Hq. 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Shanghai 


Lima 

Paris 
Geneva 
Interim Hq. 
Lausanne 


Interim Hq. 
Atlantic City, 
N. J. 
Geneva 
Interim Hq. 


Geneva 
Paris 


Rio de Janeiro 
Paris 
Interim Hq. 


Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 


Interim Hq. 
Montreal 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Montreal 
Montreal 


interim Hq. 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 


Geneva 
Geneva 











